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Foreword 


In printing the short biographical notices of my family 
contained in this little volume, and the annals of former 
generations annexed, I do not claim for them literary value, 
or that they are likely to be of much general interest. 
Nevertheless, it has seemed worth while to employ some of 
the leisure which old age brings in writing them, and to offer, 
for the information of my younger relatives, some account 
of those nearly connected with them who have passed away ; 
in the belief that lives which have meant so much to us will 
be of interest to them. The record of the group of brothers 
and sisters is necessarily incomplete, for three of us still survive. 
I have, however, in my “ Reminiscences,” told something of 
the circumstances of my own life, and incidentally of those of 
my sisters, Carta and Helen, of whom portraits are included ; 
but, of course, it is not possible to write at all fully about the 
living. 

The annals are homely, and relate chiefly to the founders 
of our family firm, and families allied to them by marriage. 
There are no special points to note, beyond the personalities 
whose characters I have tried to depict; but in this rapidly 
changing world, in which scientific advance is altering the 
very foundations, not only of thought, but of human life, it 
seems desirable to try to focus such scattered records as have 
come down to us, so that the descendants of the persons 
concerned may be able, in some degree, to picture the life of 
their forefathers. The period is chiefly that of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, behind which we have only 
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names and dates which yield little matter for comment. The 
families belonged, for the most part, to the well-to-do yeoman 
class; they had, however, come under the potent influence 
of Quakerism, and may be taken as representative of the 
Puritan elements of their day, rather than of the countryside 
as a whole. 

My knowledge has been gleaned from many sources. 
Fortunately a number of old papers have been preserved. 
Several of our forebears seem to have been endowed with 
the pen of the ready writer, for at least five, at different periods, 
wrote reminiscences, or particulars about family history. 
Old letters, too, throw much light on the social life of their 
time. In this connection I would say how valuable such 
records are, and how important it is, in the holocaust which 
generally follows the breaking up of a family home, that 
some of them should be preserved. 

Some family charts are appended. I regret that want of 
space has prevented me from carrying them out as completely 
as I could have wished. 

My warm thanks are due to my cousin, Miss Edith M. 
Tanner, for the loan of a number of MSS. in her possession, 
and to my sister Helen, for valuable assistance in preparing 
these notes for the press. 


1928. ELIZABETH STURGE. 
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1928 Elizabeth Sturge 


Reminiscences 


CHAPTER I 


CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL - DAYS 


In a little book which she published in 1906, entitled Some 
Little Quakers in their Nursery, my sister Carta described her 
childhood and the people and surroundings in which she and 
her brothers and sisters grew up. I propose to supplement 
her account from the point of view of another member of 
the family. Naturally in later life we separated, and our 
paths diverged. Even as children strongly-marked characters 
appeared among us, which re-acted in different ways to their 
eatly environment. Not all had the vivid sensibility which 
enabled Carta to remember the details of her childish life ; 
for me—the Priscilla of her sketch—they are not nearly so 
clear, and it is not until I was sent to school that my 
recollections begin to emerge from the mists of childhood. 

Our parents were William and Charlotte Sturge, of Bristol. 
Elsewhere in this volume will be found some account of the 
ancestors of my father (1820-1905). My mother was Charlotte 
Allen, of Stoke Newington, London (1817-91). In her little 
book—Family Records—printed for private circulation in 
1881, she gives many interesting particulars about her side 
of the house. They were married at Stoke Newington in 
1846. 

Of their family of eleven children I was the third and, I 
fear, the not very welcome third daughter. The eldest of us 
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was Emily (1847-92), of whom some account is annexed (see 
page 79). Then came Margaret—always called Archie— 
(1848-1921), who married Francis Goodbody. I followed 
her, and then came our brother William Allen (1850-1919), 
of whom I also annex a biographical notice (see page 87). 
Emily was not three and a half when he was born, and we 
four, very near of an age, enjoyed the happy camaraderie 
which is the great compensation in large families for the lack 
of the “ better fare ” which the proverb allots to the few. Mary 
Charlotte came next, the writer of the little book alluded to 
with several others, and always known as “Carta.” John 
Player (1853-80) followed her—two who in the middle of 
the family belonged neither to the elders nor to the little 
ones, and seemed to themselves to be shared out from the 
privileges at either end. I have written a sketch of John’s 
short life, which will be found at page 111. The two next died 
early, and then, separated from the rest by this gap, came 
the “three little ones” as we called them, Helen Maria, 
Clement Young (1860-1911, see page 119), and Caroline 
(1861-1922, see page 140). 

I have said that I have few recollections of early childhood. 
I can, however, just remember the Crimean War, which broke 
out when I was hardly five years old. Great numbers of 
soldiers must have passed through Bristol, and all the talk 
was of the war and of the Commander, Lord Raglan: I 
think men even wore overcoats called “ Raglan” coats. 

The behaviour of the soldiers must have left much to be 
desired ; in this respect a great contrast to that of the large 
drafts with whom, sixty years afterwards, we were familiar 
when they were stationed here for training in 1914-15. In 
1854 they seem to have indulged in very rough horse-play. 
My mother told us that on one occasion our great-aunt, 
Martha Stephens (wife of Isaac Stephens) and her sister, both 
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exceptionally tall women, were walking in Stokes Croft, when 
they met a body of these soldiers. One promptly picked up 
our aunt, and another her sister, and they were carried along 
for some little distance. My mother said that she used to go 
into a shop when she saw them coming These, no doubt, 
were some of the unfortunate men whose terrible sufferings 
during the following winter led to the great work of Florence 
Nightingale. The War Office must have been strangely 
conducted in those days! Of course, I was too young to know 
anything about what was happening, but the names 
“Sebastopol,” “Inkerman,” “ Balaklava,” etc., still for me 
have a curiously familiar ring. The same applies to those 
associated a year or two later with the Indian Mutiny. “ Delhi,” 
“Lucknow,” “ Cawnpore,” and others still to my ears suggest 
something very terrible, mixed with deeds of great heroism. 
I remember the maps of the seat of war and India which used 
to hang on the dining-room wall, for our mother always 
closely followed such public events. 

Another recollection which emerges from the mists of 
childhood is that of Donati’s Comet, which appeared in 
1858, when I was about eight years old. In order that we 
might see it well, our parents sometimes took us out in the 
evening to a place where there was a good view of the heavens, 
and there the family, head in air, would stand gazing up at 
what I now know was a most extraordinary spectacle. It 
looked as if the moon had caught fire, and from its burning 
nucleus great tongues of flame, suggestive of the fiery sword 
of the archangel, stretched far across the sky. We children 
wondered why our elders thought so much about it, for we 
supposed that, like the sun and moon, it was always there, 
I think the great show lasted for some months, and then 
gradually died away. Since then I have seen some notable 
comets, but never any in the least like Donati’s. 
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To come to a time more within my memory. The elder 
girls of the family were early sent away to school at Weston- 
super-Mare for the sake, I think, of their health. I followed 
my sisters in 1859, when I was only nine years old. The school 
was kept by two ladies—Emma Ravis and Caroline Smith. 
It was a Friends’ School in origin and tone, though there 
were quite as many girls of other denominations, and Miss 
Smith had left the “Society.” Three little processions, suitably 
shepherded, set out on Sunday mornings, bound for church, 
chapel and meeting. Of course, we went to meeting. I 
recollect the smell of the unpainted benches (I think the 
Meeting House had then been recently built) and the hollow 
reverberation of the ministers’ voices. Naughty children! 
I remember we arranged one day to break the silence by 
coughing in turn all down the line: in Carta’s time I fancy 
they dared each other to preach. However, nothing unseemly 
came of it; but we were able to watch our mistress who sat 
at the side, where she had a good view of the rows of small 
girls, gradually go to sleep and nod! 

It was a good school for its day—a dark day for girls, 
when the movement for higher education was only beginning. 
I was considered delicate, and was not allowed to learn any 
subjects beyond the limited curriculum then in vogue. It 
included French (not well taught) and some Geography and 
History and such Arithmetic as was compatible with teaching 
a whole class, bright and stupid, together. The result, 
educationally, left much to be desired, but it was a very 
happy life. Miss Ravis was the excellent business head, and 
her partner, Caroline Smith, was a person of much originality 
and kept things moving. I suspect that they were kind to 
relations in need, for when I went, there was an aged aunt 
of Miss Ravis living with them, who was almost blind. I 
remember that the girls laughed when, on coming into the 
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room, the old lady sat down on someone who was lying on 
the sofa, and a funny story went round that one day, when 
she was out by herself, she asked a donkey to tell her the time. 
Children seem to be cruel, heartless little creatures, but they 
are not necessarily without feelings: they simply cannot 
imagine what it is to be old or ailing. 

Lessons having been disposed of in the morning, the 
afternoons were occupied with needlework and drawing. Miss 
Smith was artistic, and inspired any girls who possessed 
similar tastes to see what they could do. The sewing afternoons 
were made interesting by the practice of reading aloud. This 
forgotten art was taught then, and all our mistresses were 
excellent readers. As a small child I remember that, for 
some reason, I was allowed to stay in the room in which a 
class of older girls were sewing and reading aloud. The book 
was Macaulay’s Essays, and I have never forgotten the 
romance of Lord Clive’s achievements in India, and the 
account of the trial of Warren Hastings, to which I listened 
with absorbed attention. The domestic arrangements would 
seem very rough now. Two houses in a street near the sea 
front were connected above and below by making a doorway 
in the wall; only one kitchen was needed, so the other was 
used as a classroom in which was held the class mentioned 
above. On Saturdays it was the scene of the weekly tubbing 
of the thirty or forty boarders. 

Various events stand out in my memory, breaking the 
happy monotony of school life. Three times in three successive 
weeks a bedroom was found to be on fire. This must have 
been a more serious affair than we children realised. I fancy a 
servant was suspected, but I do not think it was ever brought 
home to her. I recall, too, another incident which affected 
only myself, when a mischievous school-fellow locked me 
in a cupboard, full of work bags and other stores, and then 
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managed to hamper the lock so that I had to stay in the stuffy 
place until a locksmith could be got to break open the door. 
There was plenty of fun and mischief in the school, but a 
good tone, and although as a rather “good” child I must 
have been tempting game, I do not remember, apart from 
this circumstance, suffering from teasing or unkindness. Far 
different had it been at a day school to which I went before 
going to Weston, where I had led the life of abject misery 
which a sensitive child endures in a school of low tone, where 
pens, pencils and other necessaries are stolen, and nothing is 
done about it except unmercifully to scold the helpless victim. 
I well remember the hopeless feeling of wandering round 
among unsympathetic girls, looking for these articles, which 
naturally were not to be found, yet without which I was told 
I could not return to my seat. Weston was a very happy change 
after that wretched place. This spell at a boarding-school 
Jasted for a year and a half, and then I was kept at home for 
a time, so that another sister might have her turn. I left in 
December, 1860. 

The family was then living at 25 Somerset Street, and 
those of us who were at home were taught by a governess 
named Rachel Wright, a Friend. I fear she had a bad time 
with us. Archie was full of mischief and pranks, and Carta 
did not get on very well under her. Two of the boys were 
at home, but Will, who was about ten or eleven years old, 
went to a day school. Out of school he was the typical teasing 
brother, not to be managed by his sisters’ governess, who had 
to keep order at meal times as best she could when our mother 
was away. On one occasion, when she had reproved him for 
some misdemeanour, I remember his pointing his finger at 
her and repeating over and over again in a sort of mocking 
chant, “ waxy, waxy wobbler, wooden-leggéd cobbler,” adding 
at the end (he was evidently quite out of hand) “ you ’re in 
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a wax, you ’re in a wax,” and when at last the poor woman 
was almost reduced to tears—* Look,” said her tormentor to 
the interested company of children sitting round the table, 
“look at her, she’s blubbing.” After this I expect it was 
found necessary to make some other arrangement. As I 
relate elsewhere, this troublesome boy grew up to be the 
kindest and most thoughtful of doctors, upon whom his family 
and patients alike depended for help and counsel. 

Miss Wright’s accomplishments, I suspect, were not very 
great, but she could teach what she knew. She taught me all 
the arithmetic I ever learned, for at the schools I went to 
later I always had to keep back to the level of various dunces, 
from whom there was no escaping. She took her troubles with 
her obstreperous pupils very good humouredly; they hung 
her bonnet upon the bed-pole—there were French beds with 
a curtain hanging over a pole. I often took her part, for I 
was always sorry for our teachers, and I remember hiding 
with her in the roomy closet of the large room in which we 
four girls slept, from which we burst out on the offenders in 
the midst of their nefarious proceedings. 

This time at home was a marked one in our lives, for in 
April, 1862, our bright, promising little brother Charlie fell 
ill, and died of diphtheria, after three weeks of terrible illness. 
I shall never forget this early experience of illness and death. 
Three of the family were away at school, but Archie, Carta 
and I were at home, as well as the younger ones. We three 
girls were taken in by our kind great-uncle and aunt, Walter 
and Caroline Stephens, who then lived in Cotham Road. All 
of us slept in the great four-post bed of state, so high that 
we had to take flying leaps to get into it. The nights were 
varied by the occasional heavy fall out of bed of one of the 
outsiders ; no doubt pushed out by the exasperated person 
in the middle. Childlike, we enjoyed ourselves, notwithstanding 
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the circumstances. Archie was the great tease, as usual. 
Having shut me one day into the wardrobe, in a space in 
which I could neither sit down nor stand upright, she amused 
herself by dancing outside to the accompaniment of my 
muffled entreaties to be let out. I think before long our 
aunt appeared upon the scene, who soon put a stop to her 
gyrations and set the prisoner free. 

But every morning someone came from home to bring 
us the daily account of the little boy ; he improved for a time 
and then had a bad relapse. At last came a day when we 
were sent for to see him and say good-bye. He was lying on his 
little truckle bed in the middle of our parents’ large bedroom 
with the windows wide open; the impress of death was on 
his face and he was breathing heavily ; but he put out his hand 
to say farewell to each, and, strangely enough, we were allowed 
to kiss his forehead. Then we went away, leaving the dying 
child and our mother, who had been sitting up with him 
for many nights. The poignancy of the scene I can never 
forget, and though the little boy of seven would be an old 
man of seventy-three now (1928), it remains as fresh in my 
mind as if it were yesterday, and certain sickroom scents 
immediately recall it. I think he died that night. Realising 
that he would not get better, he had distributed his little 
possessions the day before, saying who was to have each. 
One fancies that his chance of recovery would have been 
better if he had been kept quieter; but treatment and nursing 
were not then understood, and certainly all that devoted 
affection could do was done for this much-loved child. He 
was, I think, our mother’s favourite, and—as far as could be 
judged—was a child of much promise: at six years old he 
was found with several English histories open around him, 
comparing one with another. 

Charlie’s death left a wide gap in the fatnily, for a baby 
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girl, who came next to him, had died five years before. I 
recollect her death in the dim way in which a child of seven 
notes such events, knowing of them without realising their 
meaning. I can just remember this pretty baby. We all 
had whooping-cough that winter (1856-57) and early in 
March were sent to Clevedon to recruit. It was too soon; the 
baby Guli caught cold, and the illness quickly became acute 
bronchitis. We were all taken home, and I can remember 
the look of the suffering child as she lay wrapped up in the 
arms of Harriet Meacham, our faithful nurse. She died about 
a week afterwards. We were taken to see her as she lay dead, 
and I recall the awe with which I saw that my father and 
mother were weeping, but I do not think I felt much grief 
myself. 

In January, 1863, I returned to Weston to school, this 
time with Carta as my companion. She was supposed to need 
more supervision than I, and was put to sleep in Miss Ferris’s 
room with another young madcap, while I took my place 
with a group of older girls. By this time the school had 
been removed to some newly-built houses at Southside, again 
two joined together, but with better appointments and in a 
pleasanter situation. Here it was carried on by Miss Ravis 
and Caroline Smith for about ten years; then, having saved 
a modest competency, they disposed of it to Miss Ferris —who 
was related to Miss Smith—and her brother-in-law and sister, 
Barron and Eliza Smith. The partnership had begun at 
Bridgwater in 1845, and great numbers of girls must have 
passed through the school, many of them our own cousins, 
and the daughters of other West-country Friends. I think, in 
its later days, the teaching must have considerably improved, 
for Miss Ferris made a great effort to keep up with the times, 
and the system of local examinations had been started ; but I 
do not suppose that it was ever a happier place than under 
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its original mistresses. I am afraid that we sometimes took 
advantage of the drowsiness which beset Miss Ferris and 
others (probably the ventilation was defective). I remember 
how, when our music mistress nodded over her trying task, 
we would see how long we could go on counting the bars 
without starting again, continuing 9, 10, 11, etc., until with 
a start she woke up. There was a custom at breakfast for 
each girl to repeat a text of her choice; this too offered an 
opportunity to wags, who would search for the shortest they 
could find, or gravely repeat the one in Ecclesiastes about 
the fly in the ointment which maketh it to stink! On the 
whole, however, it was taken seriously, and the practice made 
us familiar with many detached passages of Scripture. 

Carta has told of Miss Smith’s power of inventing exciting 
stories, which she told with great effect. Miss Ravis also did 
her part, for she always had an interesting book on hand, which 
she read to the older girls in the hour before going to bed. I 
can see her now, as she sits at the end of a long table, on each 
side of which is a row of girls, busy with some chosen task of 
sewing or fancy work. The book lies open before her, and she 
is waiting to begin. In another part of the room stands Miss 
Smith, with a group of the little ones around her, to whom 
she is whispering and administering simple doses. 

“Can’t thee let those children go, Caroline?” says Miss 
Ravis, in the querulous voice of one whose patience is tried 
by these proceedings. 

“Presently, Emma, presently,” replies Miss Smith, 
continuing her whispering, as she mixes for each her 
appropriate remedy. It is something that fizzes and tastes 
very nice. So the little people are inclined to make the 
most of their ailments. 

Miss Ravis was so accurate at figures that it used to be 
said that if her account and the bank’s did not agree the 
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bank must be wrong. She was the neatest little spinster to 
look at, with a close net cap, faultlessly arranged, tied on with 
a satin bow. Two tight little grey curls, which lay close on 
each side of her face, seemed in keeping with the precise ways 
of the wearer. Miss Smith and Miss Ferris also had curls, but 
theirs hung down in ringlets, as befitted younger women, and 
their caps were of less demure cut: in fact, Miss Smith, who 
was not to be held by convention, often went without one, 
and wore instead a long veil which floated behind her as she 
walked, 

Such was a girls’ school in the spacious days of Queen 
Victoria ; not so good but that it might have been better, 
and certainly not so bad but that it might have been very 
much worse. 

Before I leave the subject of caps, I may add that Caroline 
Smith was not the first to rebel against the custom of the 
time. My mother used to tell of a sprightly girl friend of her 
youth who roundly declared that she never would put one 
on as long as she had seven hairs left; two to curl on each 
side, and three to plait behind ! 

After staying at Weston-super-Mare with Carta for a year, 
in January, 1864, I was sent with Margaret to a school kept 
by Mrs. Schneider, at Belmont House, Leicester, the same house 
to which some years later our sister Helen went, when the 
school had changed hands and better conditions prevailed. It 
was supposed to be an improvement on the one I had left, 
from an educational point of view, but in this I think our 
parents were mistaken. Mrs. Schneider was an invalid and 
could not take much part, either in teaching or oversight, and 
the school suffered in consequence. The tone was certainly 
not so good as at Weston ; sometimes the conversation of the 
girls was far from edifying, and I remember painfully wondering, 
from the difficult point of view of school ethics, whether I 
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ought to “ tell” of certain things which I knew of, or to speak 
of them at home. In the end I believe I kept silence. 

Archie and I remained at Leicester for a year and a half 
and left school in the summer of 1865, when she was seventeen 
and I was not quite sixteen. 

The family in the meantime had removed to “ Chilliswood,” 
a house which had recently been built in Tyndall’s Park. The 
park, in the midst of which stood the fine Georgian mansion 
of the Tyndall family, was then gradually disappearing, as 
the expanding city encroached on the surrounding country ; 
many of the fine trees were cut down, and a new suburb was 
rising on the site. 

In 1864 my father bought the house which was the family 
home until his death in 1905. It was a typical Victorian 
suburban residence, with plenty of room in it for a large family. 
The decorations and fittings were in the florid taste of the time, 
but the rooms and landings were spacious, and the house gave 
an impression of solid comfort. A bath had been installed— 
then an innovation—but no attempt had been made to provide 
any of the useful contrivances by which it is sought now to 
lighten the labours of the housewife. Our parlour-maid had 
daily to stagger upstairs from the basement, carrying the heavy 
trayful of dishes, and after dark we all used to grope about the 
unlighted staircase and passages of the back regions. Some of 
us, too, slept in big bedrooms at the top of the house in which 
one tallow candle made darkness visible. Such arrangements 
seem inconceivably primitive now, but I do not know that 
young people are the worse for having to rough it a little. I 
make an exception, however, as to the “one tallow candle,” 
for I would not willingly expose my worst enemy to the 
terrifying experience of spying in dark corners and dodging 
long shadows which such insufficient lighting involves for the 
nervous. 
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Still less had considerations of this kind been studied in the 
house we had left—No. 25 Somerset Street. Built towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, it had the interesting but 
inconvenient features of the period: large open fire - places, 
lined with Dutch tiles, charming to look at, but requiring 
immense supplies of coal, and then most of the heat went up 
the chimney. Mahogany doors and fittings, in the chastened 
style of the day, gave dignity to the tall old house; one of a 
row in a very dull street where nothing ever seemed to pass 
by, except now and then when a doctor’s carriage or a 
tradesman’s cart rattled noisily over the cobbles. 

But the view at the back made up for all, for on that side 
we looked down from a height on the city, a mass of irregular 
roofs and tall chimneys, broken here and there by the tower or 
spire of one of our fine old churches. Beyond the enclosing 
valley other hills could be seen: on the left those surrounding 
the neighbouring city of Bath; on the right a spur of the 
Mendips, with the Quantocks just visible in the misty distance. 

It seemed to us a frequent occurrence to be called out of 
bed to watch the progress of some large fire, which lit up the 
sky and afforded us a weird, but splendid spectacle. Probably 
this did not happen very often; but several large factories 
were burned down within my recollection. 

Bristol lies in the valley of the Avon, up and down which 
its merchant ships have sailed for nearly a thousand years. 
It was down this narrow stream that John Cabot, in 1497, 
threaded his way, in his little vessel The Matthew, to discover 
the American mainland. 

For some hundreds of years the city extended chiefly to 
right and left, following the course of the river. It was not 
until the eighteenth century that it began to creep up the 
sides of the valley. The hill on which we lived, known as 
Kingsdown, is so steep that horses and carriages do not attempt 
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to come up the streets which lead from the town. Rows of 
houses were built, in the manner of the time, one above another, 
and Somerset Street is one of them. Above us was another 
such terrace, of which the backs looked down over intervening 
gardens at ours. Below our street was one still lower, so much 
below that we entered the disused stables at the bottom of 
our sloping back garden through a door in the loft. It added 
a spice to our enjoyment of the place that the floors were said 
to be rotten, so that, when we broke rules and went in to 
explore, there was a chance of our falling through into the 
empty, cobwebby stalls below. 

Excepting for a wing at the side, the back of our house 
consisted of one very large room with a wide bow window, 
which was repeated in every storey from top to bottom. From 
the point of view of the children there was a good deal to be 
said for the arrangement, for there were so many storeys that 
our mother, in her ground floor sitting-room, could not hear 
much of the noise in the nursery at the top, nor of ours in the 
big playroom below, where we jumped on the jumping board, 
or carried on romping games, or amused ourselves quietly, as 
the fancy took us. It was a land of liberty ; a sort of Eldorado, 
tempered only by scoldings from the cook, on whose domain 
ours to some extent impinged. 

As I have said, the family left this house in 1864 and went 
to live at “Chilliswood.” The name of our new home was 
chosen by our Grandmother Sturge, who had happy associations 
with a farm of that name in Devonshire, which she had known 
in her youth. Some cousins named Dymond had lived there, 
and I believe the name reappeared in Yorkshire, where another 
generation of Dymonds also named their house after the old 
Devonshire farm. On our side two later generations have 
repeated it. 


CHAPTER II 
GIRLHOOD 


AFTER we left school we had a good deal of desultory teaching, 
at first from a German master named Just, well known at 
that time in Bristol. He gave us lessons in Latin and German, 
but I fear I was not a very diligent pupil, although he was an 
excellent teacher—the only foreigner I have ever heard of 
who was able to keep English schoolboys in order ! 

It was considered right that we three girls (Emily had 
left school some time before) should teach the little ones ; so 
the German governess was dismissed in the autumn, and the 
children were handed over to us, each taking her turn as 
governess for a week at a time. It was not a satisfactory 
arrangement, for we had had no experience, and no consecutive 
plan was possible, although, from the point of view of the 
young teachers, the regular occupation was useful. The 
schoolroom window looked out over the garden, and we could 
watch the happy persons whose week it was not playing 
croquet with their friends, or otherwise agreeably disporting 
themselves. This was not helpful, either to teacher or taught. 
For a year or two, however, we persevered, and then it was 
found best to send first Helen and then the two youngest 
to school. 

It was soon after this (in 1868) that the opportunity for 
intellectual development arose for the elder daughters. The 
movement for the higher education of women was now taking 
shape in various ways: notably in the colleges which were 
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founded at Oxford and Cambridge. There were, however, 
large numbers of young women, anxious for opportunities of 
improvement, who could never hope to become students at 
either of them, and for their benefit a system of local “ lectures 
to ladies” was established. We were fortunate in having in 
Clifton a circle of enlightened men and women by whom the 
idea was warmly taken up, and for several years courses on a 
great variety of subjects were given by many eminent men. 
We elder sisters attended a number of them, as well as our 
aunts and some of their contemporaries. Of course, such a 
method of study was very unsystematic; one jumped from 
one subject to another ; but the mental stimulus was of lasting 
value. We read diligently, and every week handed in papers 
signed by a number or pseudonym—such was the dread at 
that time of having your name known in such a connection. 
There was great excitement when the lists were read out— 
some, who had not attained to the position they hoped for, 
were even known to weep! 

The first course was on biology. For three months we 
plodded through books on botany, zoology and elementary 
logic, and even struggled with the works of John Stuart Mill. 
Professor Grant on astronomy followed, and before I had 
done with him I was trying to calculate the distance of the 
earth from the sun! Then someone lectured on George III.’s 
reign, and we plunged into the woeful history of that period. 
Afterwards came John Addington Symonds, a brilliant and 
imspiring personality, not yet forgotten in his native city. He 
was the son of Dr. Symonds, a well-known physician, who at 
that time lived at Clifton Hill House, a fine Georgian mansion 
which is now the property of Bristol University and is used 
as a hostel for women students. It was the centre of the 
interesting circle of intellectual people which made the Clifton 
of that day notable. As I have stood, on the occasion of some 
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College festivity, on the stone-paved terrace behind it, and 
watched the girls amusing themselves in the beautiful grounds, 
mixed with some natural regret at the passing away of the 
dignified life of a former generation, I have felt there was fitness 
in the change which associates with this spot educational 
opportunities for girls which were denied to us. 

Symonds lectured on Greek literature and the Italian 
Renaissance. There was little sequence in these courses of 
lectures or in the arrangement of others which followed, but 
it was said by persons able to judge that the intellectual tone 
of our local society was noticeably raised as a result. 

Meantime a movement for founding a University College 
in Bristol was steadily gaining ground, promoted by many 
public-spirited men and women, but helped especially by the 
initiative and driving power of the late Dr. Percival, the first 
Headmaster of Clifton College; and in May, 1876, it was 
started in a house in Park Row. Here we continued from time 
to time to attend evening classes. 

A number of distinguished men were among the lecturers, for 
varying periods, at this unassuming college. Among them were 
Marshall, the well-known political economist, who was the first 
Principal ; Professor Ramsay, afterwards Sir William Ramsay 
of radium fame, who followed Marshall as Principal; Sollas, 
the geologist ; Dr. Silvanus Thompson, later the well-known 
teacher and lecturer on physics; and last, but not least, 
Dr. Lloyd Morgan, who had for many years held the post of 
Principal when, in 1909, the College received its charter and 
became the University of Bristol. Students in the beautiful 
buildings in which, through the munificence of the Wills family, 
it is now housed can hardly picture the difficulties of their 
predecessors of fifty years ago in the hot, stuffy rooms and 
cramped quarters of those days. 

After these studious years came others which brought me 
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valuable experience of quite another kind. Our aunt, Sarah 
Angell Fox, a younger sister of our mother, having a large 
family of sons but no daughter, was often glad to borrow one 
of her nieces for a prolonged stay in her busy home. Carta 
and I both paid long visits in this way. Unlike the rest of 
her family, our Aunt Sarah was a brunette; she had dark 
hair and eyes and must have been a beautiful girl. Her 
temperament was placid, and the cares of Martha sat lightly 
upon her, though there lurked a_ strong will under her 
gentle manner when anything affecting religious principle 
was concerned. In 1847 she had married Joseph John Fox, 
a young doctor from Falmouth, who had settled in practice 
at Stoke Newington, a northern suburb of London. He was 
a man of marked mental power, especially in the direction of 
mathematics, and I think hardly achieved the success to which 
his abilities entitled him. A strain of eccentricity gave to 
the ménage an individuality all its own. The house was full 
of boys, most of whom were not sent to school but were taught 
by their father in the intervals of a busy doctor’s life. The 
conventions of housekeeping were certainly not observed there, 
but it was a merry, happy life, and both Carta and I can look 
back to the stimulating atmosphere diffused by our uncle, as 
he took his erratic meals, talking the while to the young people 
round him, and can trace to it the awakening of many 
intellectual interests.* Not that we were without such 
interests at home, for our mother was a woman of literary and 
artistic tastes, who would sometimes read Shakespeare aloud 
to us, or Scott, or some of the other poets who appealed to her 
generation. In London, however, there were opportunities to 
which in Bristol we had not access. One of my cousins and 


* Dr. R. Fortescue Fox, the eminent specialist in rheumatic 
affections, medical hydrology, etc., is a son of my Uncle and Aunt 
Fox. 
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I frequently went to the National Gallery, where we diligently 
studied the old masters, noting schools and periods. We had 
very little guidance, but if you accustom yourself to seeing 
good pictures the eye is insensibly trained to enjoy them, 
and I found when, many years later, I saw the great galleries 
abroad, that this early familiarity with the pictures in London 
had been an excellent preparation. 

In 1875 I took my aunt’s place during a prolonged absence 
of the parents on account of my uncle’s health; but I was 
able to return home in the autumn in time for the great doings 
which were then on foot. That autumn the British Association 
met in Bristol. Our mother took great interest in such 
meetings, and our house room was expanded to its utmost 
capacity (in fact, one of the boys had to be banished to the 
lumber room !), so as to hold as many visitors as possible, as 
well as the whole family, including some uncles and aunts. 
Among the visitors was a young man named Lucas, who was 
a friend of my brother Will’s. 

Will was now a qualified doctor, but as he had overworked 
badly, he had had to spend several months in travelling, in order 
to recuperate. In the winter of 1873-74 he had accompanied 
Mr. Lucas, as his medical attendant, to Egypt and Nubia. 
I remember the amusement with which the family saw him 
enter the gate on his return, with a monkey seated on each 
shoulder. For a time “Egypt” and “Nubia ”—as the couple 
were named—were kept on chains in the schoolroom. They 
were quite tame and extremely amusing, but their mischievous 
pranks soon proved to be intolerable. “Egypt” managed to 
get loose one night and tore the backs off the books on the 
bookshelves ; “ Nubia” got at somebody’s paint box and nearly 
killed herself by eating the paints. Before long they had to be 
banished to more suitable quarters in zoological gardens. But 
this by the way. 
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Will returned to his professional work in London ; but the 
journey had inspired Mr. Lucas with the desire to return to 
Africa, in order to explore the then little known central regions, 
and when, as our guest, he attended the meetings of the British 
Association, he was engaged in making final arrangements for 
departure. He started soon afterwards with all necessary 
equipment for a long absence, accompanied by a large party 
of porters and attendants. Alas! the expedition ended in 
disaster. He had never been strong, and before long was 
hopelessly ill from the deadly effects of the climate. When he 
reached Gondokoro, General Gordon, who at that time was 
the ruling authority in the Soudan, forbade him to go any 
farther. The party, therefore, set off on the return journey, 
and with painful effort at length reached Khartoum ; but it 
was too late: under the stress of suffering—for the poor fellow 
had to be strapped on to his camel—he went out of his mind, 
and on the way to the coast he died; one of the many fine 
young men who have sacrificed their lives in the effort to 
extend our geographical knowledge. He was only twenty-five 
years of age. 

Another man who was much at our house during this visit 
of the British Association was the German explorer Nachtigal, 
who had just returned from the long journey in West Africa 
which led, I believe, some years afterwards, to the annexation 
by Germany of the Cameroons. After the Great War this 
territory was handed over by mandate to Great Britain. 
Naturally, the traveller just returned, and the one about to 
start, had much to discuss; there could, however, be no 
comparison between the two men as to physical fitness: the 
bronzed countenance and wiry person of the German were in 
strong contrast to the refined, too delicate features and slender 
figure of the Englishman, who was manifestly quite unfit for 
the hardships he was about to encounter. 
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Soon after this (in 1874) Archie became engaged to Francis 
Goodbody. She had known him for several years, for we had 
been at school at Leicester with his sisters Charlotte and Emma, 
daughters of Robert Goodbody of Tullamore, King’s County, 
Ireland. We had kept up our friendship with the two girls, 
and in 1870 were invited to pay them a long visit at Tullamore. 
This was a delightful experience, and gave us the opportunity 
of getting to know something of Ireland and Irish ways. The 
Goodbodys lived in the main street of the town, but the large 
garden behind gave free access to country sights and sounds. 
They had a jaunting car, and in this we went long drives (I 
always used to feel as if I should be shot out as we whisked 
round corners !). Sometimes we drove over the heavy boglands 
of the district, sometimes through beautiful parks which 
surrounded country houses, and again through characteristic 
villages of Irish cabins. I recall one cabin in which an old 
woman lived by herself; I think it had neither window nor 
chimney, and the smoke escaped by the door. She kept a 
stick by her side with which to knock on the head the rats 
which infested the place. The people were certainly dirty. I 
remember a country inn in which it was impossible to guess 
what the original colour of the covering on the furniture had 
been, so blackened was it with dirt. 

Sometimes we rode on horseback with our friends and their 
brothers. The result of all this was that an attachment grew 
up between Archie and Frank, the youngest of the first family. 
He was little more than a lad, and not very happy at home, 
and the sympathy of a girl four years his senior proved a great 
attraction. It was several years before they met again; but 
he remained faithful to his early love. 

I believe Frank was put for a time into the family tobacco 
factory at Tullamore; but for some reason the arrangement 
did not last, and for some years his prospects were uncertain. 
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I fancy he was employed in a tea merchant’s office at Liverpool 
when, after some delay, the engagement was sanctioned by our 
parents ; but this too offered no prospects which would warrant 
their marriage. At length in 1876 it was decided that they 
should marry and go to Australia and try their fortunes 
as emigrants. Accordingly they were married at the Friars 
Meeting House, Bristol, on the 21st of February, 1877. It was 
a pretty wedding, the bride of course in white, her five sisters 
in grey poplin relieved with crimson velvet. Besides the 
parents of both, there was a goodly attendance of uncles and 
aunts, all interested in the first marriage among the nephews 
and nieces. 

It was intended that after a few weeks the newly-married 
couple should sail for their distant home. It was a risky 
experiment, for neither had had any training for Colonial life, 
or possessed any special fitness for it, and I, at any rate, could 
not regret that it proved to be impossible to carry it out. 
Before the appointed time for starting, Archie was in a state 
of health that made a sea voyage for her out of the question, 
and it was evident that she must be left behind. Frank, 
however, decided to go as proposed, in order to see for himself 
what their chances in Australia would be. Our brother John, 
whose health was causing much anxiety, went with him for 
the sake of the sea voyage. Archie in the meantime remained 
at home with us, and Louise, her eldest child, was born in our 
house on the 25th of November, 1877. 

That Christmas we were a very large party. The whole 
family was at home, including the recent additions. The two 
travellers had returned from Australia, and Will, who had been 
married in the preceding autumn, brought his bride, Dr. Emily 
Bovell. There were many Christmas gatherings in later years, 
but this company never all met together again. 

On returning, Frank Goodbody, who had decided to give 
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up the Australian project, had to find work. It ended in his 
establishing himself in London as a tea merchant on a small 
scale. His wife and child stayed on with us for about three 
months until he could make a home for them. She had no 
nursemaid, so we aunts tried our ’prentice hands in that capacity. 
I took to washing and dressing the baby when she was three 
weeks old. There was much laughing and joking about the 
nervousness of the inexperienced mother, absorbed in this 
young life. When someone was heard with resounding bumps 
falling down the backstairs, making a noise which suggested 
serious damage to life or limb, “ Oh dear,” cried she, “ there ’s 
someone tumbling downstairs, she ll wake the baby!” Her 
naivéte about her children was always amusing. “Some 
people’s children,” she said one day, “make such a horrid noise 
when they are crying: now mine have such a musical cry.” 
And again, “I am not one of those mothers who think their 
children are beautiful when they are not—now mine really 
are!” 

Archie, with her baby, joined her husband in the spring of 
1878, and henceforth her home was in London. For nearly 
a year they lived in lodgings, first in Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, and then at Hampstead. But in March, 1879, Frank 
took a small house, No. 9 Alkham Road, near Stamford Hill. 
Well do I remember the business of furnishing and settling in, 
at which I assisted. How, having a certain sum of money to 
spend, we began gaily with the sitting-rooms and had hardly 
any left for the kitchens! And how, the furniture having been 
bought at a large London emporium, it was taken away again, 
doubtless because Frank was not awaiting it, cash in hand, 
when the vans arrived! One realized that this was indeed 
London, where we and our belongings were totally unknown ; 
and I remember being rather oppressed by the feeling that, 
with all our efforts, we were only adding one more to the 
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innumerable small households of which this northern suburb 
is composed—an indistinguishable atom in the midst of a vast 
concourse of humanity. 

Yet even here there were some outstanding personalities. 
A few years later—I think it must have been after they had 
moved to Darenth Road—nearly opposite to the Goodbodys 
lived some of General Booth’s family, I believe Mr. and Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth, then young married people with small 
children. There were still families of some standing living in 
the fine old houses on Stamford Hill and Clapton Common, 
most of which have now disappeared, swallowed up in the 
great maw of London. Some of our uncles and aunts resided 
for some years longer in the neighbourhood ; indeed, our Aunt 
Emma Beck (our mother’s youngest sister) continued to live at 
Barton House, in the Albion Road, until her death in 1908. 
There her nephews and nieces from Bristol paid many happy 
visits, always sure of a warm welcome. 

The Goodbodys twice had to move into a larger house, as 
their family increased: first into a pretty villa in Darenth 
Road, Clapton, and later into a tall old house on the Common. 
They did not leave that district until 1907, when they went to 
live at “ Chilliswood,” a charming house which their second son 
Lionel* built for them at Gerrard’s Cross in Buckinghamshire. 


* In 1910 Lionel Goodbody settled in British Columbia. He died 
there suddenly in 1914. At school he had been a notable athlete, but 
overtraining had damaged his heart. After the death of the parents 
in 1921 the house at Gerrard’s Cross was sold. 


CHAPTER III 


MARY CARPENTER AND RED LODGE REFORMATORY 


AFTER Archie’s marriage several of the sisters who were still 
living at home began seriously to consider what their future 
work in life was to be. We were a party of five daughters, 
of whom the eldest was about thirty and the younger ones 
were almost grown up. It was a difficult problem in those 
days, when leaving home carried with it a certain loss of 
dignity, if not some opprobrium. “She cannot live at home,” 
was said with bated breath of some restless, energetic young 
woman for whom there was little room in the crowded family 
circle, when she decided to leave it and to engage in teaching 
or some other employment for which no special training was 
then considered necessary. We felt, as we expressed it, that 
we were “too thick on the ground,” and within three years 
most of us had taken up serious work. 

I have given some account of the subsequent history of 
Emily and Caroline, the eldest and the youngest. Carta 
followed her natural bent as a student and left home in 1880. 
Helen remained with the parents and found her sphere of 
work in Bristol. As both of them are still happily with us, 
I will not dwell in detail upon the career of either, except 
to say that in very different ways each found her appropriate 
vocation. For several years longer I too remained one of 
the home daughters, for I found very absorbing work close 
at hand, in connection with the management of Red Lodge 
Reformatory for Girls. 

25 
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One of the outstanding personalities in the sphere of active 
benevolence, of whom Bristol has produced many, was Mary 
Carpenter. A tablet in the north transept of the Cathedral 
commemorates her labours on behalf of neglected children, 
as well as her efforts in the cause of Indian education. She 
was the founder of the National Indian Association. 

She was born in 1807 and was the daughter of Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, a Unitarian Minister who was then settled in 
Bristol, and she was educated with his pupils in the Boys’ 
School which he carried on in Great George Street. He was 
a man of mark in his day, and included among his “ boys” 
the well-known author, Dr. James Martineau. Mary was 
early introduced into the life and activities of the congregation 
of Lewin’s Mead Chapel, which is situated in what was then 
a very low district, and thus she came to know, at first hand, 
the conditions prevailing in the miserable courts and alleys 
which surrounded it. The description given in her Life of 
the slums of that day shows an almost inconceivable state 
of neglect and degradation, as it existed in Bristol in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Very little seems to have 
been known about it, and still less was any remedy attempted. 
Excellent schools had been established here, as elsewhere, by 
Church and Nonconformist societies, but they possessed no 
compulsory powers, for the Education Act was still in the 
distant future, and the lowest classes remained untouched : 
only specially equipped Ragged Schools could deal with the 
street arabs who could not be induced to attend others. 

In 1846 Mary Carpenter opened a Ragged School, and 
under her energetic management it worked wonders in 
the neighbourhood. But this soon brought her up against 
the problem of the criminal child; for these neglected 
children early fell into crime, and were sent, like their 
elders, to prison. From prison they came out more hardened 
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than they went in, and Miss Carpenter’s heart burned 
within her as she watched this travesty of justice. She 
joined other workers in the same field in pressing for 
legislation which would give magistrates power to commit 
them, on discharge, to a Reformatory School, and meantime 
two or three such schools were started on a voluntary basis. 
In 1852, by the help of generous friends, she was able to open 
Kingswood Reformatory. The establishment of a separate 
school for girls at the Red Lodge followed in 1854, and in the 
same year the needed Reformatory Schools Act was passed, 
under which boys and girls could be detained for several years. 
Soon it was realised that, prevention being better than cure, 
children living in dangerous surroundings should be removed 
before they had actually broken the law—or only in ways too 
trifling for notice in a law court; so again, by a joint effort 
which owed much to Miss Carpenter’s persistence, in 1857 
the Industrial Schools Act was passed. It was a great 
achievement, and it detracts in no way from it to say that 
the need for both classes of school has become much less 
urgent, and that some have been closed. The Education Acts 
have had this among many other beneficent results. 

Miss Carpenter kept the management of the Red Lodge 
Reformatory in her own hands, and lived close by in a house 
at the top of Lodge Street. Under her careful oversight the 
School admirably fulfilled its purpose. Girls who came in 
rough, rebellious and totally ignorant, left after a few years 
well-behaved and trustworthy servants. I have a vivid 
picture of her still before my mind’s eye as, seated in the 
“oak room,” she addressed the assembled school on some 
festive occasion. Leaning forward (I only knew her when she 
was old), she spoke to the girls in her earnest, almost awe- 
inspiring tones, and distributed little rewards to those who 
had earned them by good conduct. It was a personality one 
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could never forget. Another characteristic recollection of 
her, in the same fine setting, is associated with a reception, 
to which we were invited, to meet some of her Hindoo friends, 
who often came to see her in Bristol. 

In June, 1877, Mary Carpenter died suddenly, and the 
Red Lodge, without any warning, was left without its 
manager. A serious situation thus arose, for the inmates 
were of the roughest class, and needed the most careful 
handling by persons of experience in such work. As soon 
as possible the executors formed a committee to take over 
the management, but inevitably there was an interregnum, 
during which discipline was somewhat relaxed, and the tone 
of the School suffered. In 1878 I was invited to join the new 
body of Managers, and was thus introduced to philanthropic 
work of a rather difficult kind. I had taught in the Sunday 
School which was carried on by “ Friends” at the “ Friars,” 
and had been a visitor and manager of one or two day schools, 
but this brought me in contact with girls of quite a different 
type. It was extremely interesting work, and some excellent 
people were associated with it, among them the Misses 
Elizabeth and Catherine Duck, two refined and delightful 
women who had had great experience in work among girls of 
the lowest class. I learned much from them and greatly 
valued their friendship. After a time I was appointed Honorary 
Secretary, and when, soon afterwards, the Misses Duck left 
Bristol, and some other active members of the committee 
withdrew for a time, the details of management devolved 
chiefly on me. It was, I felt, in its essence, personal work, and 
must be approached in the spirit of the missionary rather 
than in that of the organiser of an institution. Soon after 
taking over my duties I went into the house for a fortnight, 
and took the Matron’s place while she went away for a holiday. 
It was the most strenuous fortnight I ever spent. Some of the 
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girls were of violent and ungovernable temper, and at times 
there were distressing scenes. I remember one Sunday evening 
when they were all together in the “oak room,” all the under-, 
matrons having gone out; I think I was reading to them, 
when a heavy shoe came flying across the room. One had 
to be able to act firmly and quickly to prevent the spread of 
disorder. | 

It was a splendid old house, but not, I think, really suitable 
for the purpose. 

In the Middle Ages many monastic orders had settled in 
Bristol. The Friary of the Carmelites stood where Colston 
Hall now stands, its gardens extending up the hill behind, in 
the direction of St. Michael’s Church. Some time after the 
dissolution of the monasteries in the sixteenth century the 
property was acquired by Sir John Young, a man of considerable 
local standing, whose monument may be seen in the Cathedral. 
He built two houses on the site, the “ Great House,” which 
was pulled down to make room for the Colston Hall, and in 
1590 the smaller one, known as the Red Lodge, both in the 
magnificent style of the opulent citizen’s mansion of that 
day. 

Many of the rooms of “ The Lodge,” as we used to call it, 
are panelled with black oak, and, although some had been 
painted a lighter colour to make them more cheerful for the 
matrons—a piece of vandalism which must have shocked 
any archeologists who came to see over the premises—the 
general effect was certainly sombre. The centre of attraction 
for such visitors was the beautiful drawing-room, known as 
the “oak room,” which was used as a hall for prayers and 
sometimes for classes. Through a pillared doorway, or lobby, 
surmounted by the arms and quarterings of the original owner 
and covered with rich carvings, one entered a room of fine 
proportions, lit by several of the large windows characteristic 
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of the period, and panelled all over with black oak. A splendid 
fire-place occupies a part of one wall and the ceiling is richly 
decorated. The old builders may have made use of ancient 
foundations, for underneath are several small chambers, dark 
and dank, rather a fearsome place when occasionally one 
went below. I knew that somewhere in the house there was 
a secret room, but for years I could not find it, however much 
I tapped walls and examined suspicious looking cupboards. 
At last the late John Taylor, a well-known local antiquary, 
told me where to look. Between the floor of a small upper 
bedroom and the ceiling of a little room under it is a low 
chamber lighted by a small window hardly noticeable from 
outside: it could be entered only by taking up some boards 
in the floor of the room above. This dusty, fusty place was 
probably used for concealing priests during the early days of 
the Reformation, when they were forbidden to celebrate Mass ; 
perhaps it may also have served to hide fugitive Royalists 
during the stormy days of the Civil Wars, for Bristol was 
twice besieged. After the Battle of Worcester, Charles II. 
lay hidden for some time in a house in the near 
neighbourhood. One or two “ powder closets,” probably used 
by fine ladies of a later period, associate the building with 
the century which followed. How one wishes that these old 
places could yield up their secrets; but probably it is best 
as it is, for while, as long as they stand, they serve as 
reminders of the continuity of history and human life, the 
fierce passions which once raged around them are dead. Time 
has passed a merciful sponge over them, and much that is 
best forgotten has passed into oblivion. After the School 
was closed, as no longer needed, the house passed into the 
occupation of the Bristol Savages, and is to be preserved— 
carefully restored—as an example of Elizabethan domestic 
architecture. The girls would certainly have been more 
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appropriately placed in a cheerful modern house, but no 
doubt this was chosen as cheap and commodious. 

Here for five years I spent much time. I visited constantly, 
often after the girls had retired to their dormitories, and in 
this way became acquainted with most of the girls and their 
histories. These were always pitiable, for that children so 
young as many of them were when admitted should have 
fallen into crime and been sent to prison was deplorable, 
especially when one knew that they had had no chance at 
all in such homes as they came from. Most of them did 
well after their discharge at about eighteen years of age. 
There were many vicissitudes. Sometimes they ran away, 
and on one occasion two or three tried to set fire to 
the house. I always liked the naughty ones best, for 
generally it meant a good deal of character and misdirected 
energy. 

Results in this kind of work are difficult to appraise. 
The girls were kept under observation for some time after 
they left and helped when they needed it; but the better 
they turned out the more anxious they generally were to 
break with the associations of their early life. Nevertheless, 
many showed affectionate gratitude to their old friends. A 
remarkable instance of faithful attachment to myself came 
to light, after the lapse of more than thirty-five years, on the 
part of a girl—by that time a grandmother—who gave much 
trouble while in the School and after she left, and then married 
respectably. Truly bread cast upon the waters is sometimes 
found after many days. 

After a while the system of management somewhat changed. 
Some important members of the Committee who had withdrawn 
for a time came back. Excellent matrons were now installed, 
and the work of the Committee tended to be less personal, 
though not less conscientious. I decided to give up the post 
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of Secretary, and was thus free to take up new duties which 
arose in 1883. 

My sister Emily was now a member of the Bristol School 
Board, and in concert with some of her colleagues was active 
in initiating much useful work. She had the organiser’s 
faculty of drawing workers into her net, and naturally looked 
to her home sisters for help and support. Penny dinners for 
the poorest scholars were set on foot, and a scheme of Evening 
Classes was arranged. I took part in both these enterprises, 
for there were many centres to be looked after. 


CHAPTER IV 
SYDENHAM: GEORGE STURGE 


THE year 1883 was marked by several family events and by 
some of special interest to myself. In June our Aunt Jane 
Sturge died. I have mentioned elsewhere that in 1848 she had 
married her cousin, George Sturge, who was nearly thirty years 
older than herself. She was a woman of much mental power 
and had intellectual tastes, for which, perhaps, her position 
when she married into a family of elderly people had not 
offered much scope. A good German scholar, she translated 
a number of books and she much enjoyed the society of literary 
people. Although small in stature, she had great dignity of 
bearing and always dressed well, without apparently giving 
much thought to the subject. Her expression was grave and 
thoughtful, but there was something particularly attractive 
in the smile which seemed suddenly to light up her features 
when she was interested or amused. 

George and Jane Sturge had no children of their own, so 
my aunt took great interest in some of her nephews and nieces, 
whom she invited in turn to pay them long visits. These 
were particularly interesting in the fifties and sixties, when 
they lived at Gravesend, in a house sufficiently raised on the 
river bank to be called “ The Mount.” The shipping was an 
endless entertainment to small children, who learned to 
recognise the national flags of the many vessels which passed 
up and down the great waterway to London, and when an 
unknown specimen hove in sight rushed off to consult the 
printed pocket-handkerchief on which they were depicted. 
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There were the sailing ships too. We became learned on the 
differences in the rigging of the various craft ; knew a “ brig” 
from a “ ship” and what a “ schooner” was ; lore now probably 
quite out of date. 

For many years after they left Gravesend my uncle and 
aunt lived at “ Woodthorpe,” a pleasant house on Sydenham 
Hill, built before that suburb had absorbed the large gardens 
and adjacent fields. My uncle was now a very wealthy man ; 
but there was nothing in their modest ménage, consisting of 
two indoor women servants, to suggest it. They had, however, 
a charming garden and a field in which cows grazed in true 
country fashion. 

Here for many years they hospitably entertained many 
relatives and friends: nephews and nieces and cousins of all 
sorts and conditions; missionaries and other persons whose 
charitable undertakings my uncle helped to support, often 
—it must be confessed—after severe cross-examination as 
to methods and systems of account keeping. Some interesting 
people were among them. I remember meeting there the 
late John Moffat, then engaged in publishing the life of 
his father, Robert Moffat, the well-known pioneer South 
African Missionary, whose daughter married Dr. Livingstone. 
Occasionally our cousin, Edmund Sturge, would come, who was 
at that time the President of the Anti-Slavery Society, a fine 
old man of striking presence. 

It was a great shock to the family when in June, 1883, 
my aunt died very unexpectedly of diabetes after a few days’ 
illness. Our cousin, Edith Tanner, who had spent much time 
with them, was with her, and after her death remained to take 
charge of our aged uncle and the household. I stayed for 
several months at Sydenham that autumn and during the 
following spring, and took advantage of the time of enforced 
leisure (for we could not leave him much) to do some rather 
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stiff reading. The Crystal Palace, then a very popular 
institution, was within easy reach and proved a great resource, 
for good lectures were given there, and every Saturday the 
splendid band, under the great conductor Manns, gave a 
concert, which we often attended. 

Our uncle’s chief occupation was examining the appeals 
for money which came in by every post. He was certainly a 
generous giver, as his action in disposing of a large part of his 
property in his lifetime proved, but he was not open-handed 
in small ways, so that I am afraid that we hardly realised it 
when we were young. For some weeks during that autumn 
a lawyer attended several times a week, with whom he held 
long sittings, from which he used to emerge looking tired and 
heated. We supposed that the business was in some way 
connected with our aunt’s death; perhaps it had involved 
his making a new will; in any case, we thought, it had nothing 
to do with us. We paid so little attention to the matter that 
when one day, as my cousin and I were going out, he asked us 
to post a bulky package which he produced, I believe I did not 
even notice that it was addressed to my father. It was a great 
surprise therefore to hear from home in a day or two that a 
most extraordinary document had arrived, no less than a 
Deed of Gift, on the part of George Sturge, of the sum of 
£300,000, to be placed in the hands of my father and two of 
his brothers, as trustees, for the benefit of certain charities © 
and about fifty nephews and nieces—his own and his wife’s — 
who were to receive life annuities of {104 per annum. I have 
elsewhere alluded to this benefaction, and need only add here 
that no gift from a fairy godmother ever gave more joy than 
this did to the many young people concerned. To mention 
one instance. My sister Caroline was then a student at 
University College, Bristol, hoping to be allowed to go to 
London to enter at the Medical School for Women, for she had 
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made up her mind to be a doctor. She had often said how 
much she longed for a competency to enable her to defray 
some of the heavy expense which a medical education involves. 
One day, on going into the dining-room, she found our parents 
engaged in examining a large document which was spread 
out on the table. She enquired what it was. “A legal deed 
granting annuities to a number of people,” answered my 
mother. She asked who they were. “Why, thee for one!” was 
the reply. Away went Carrie in great excitement to see her 
friends Katherine Bradley and Edith Cooper (the aunt and 
niece who published a number of plays and poems under the 
joint pseudonym of “ Michael Field’’), exclaiming as they met 
that something very wonderful had happened. “ What,” said 
they, “ has someone left you a competency ?” 

A timely “ competency” it proved to many people besides 
Caroline, and ever since, in our family, the annuity has been 
called “ The Competency.” 


CHAPTER V 
‘“MICHAEL FIELD ”’ 


BEFORE passing on I will say something of the two notable 
women mentioned in the foregoing chapter. The family of 
the Coopers was then living at Bristol, and they were among 
our most intimate friends. Mrs. Cooper’s younger sister, 
Katherine Bradley, lived with them, and, as I have said, 
collaborated with the elder daughter, Edith, in joint literary 
work. They were a remarkable couple; the aunt and niece 
so united in thought and feeling that they were able to write 
indistinguishably as one person. For some time they had been 
publishing poems occasionally, and in 1884 they brought out 
a volume entitled Callirrhoé, the name of the first of the two 
plays of which it consisted. The book caused a great stir 
in the literary world. It was reviewed very highly by the 
Spectator and other papers, and it almost seemed as if a new 
star had appeared in the firmament. The authorship was 
kept a profound secret, and of course “ Michael Field” was 
supposed to be a man. There is something very delightful 
in the possession of a literary secret, and we all walked about 
feeling tremendously important when people made wild 
guesses in our hearing as to who this unknown man could be. 
Later the same joint pen produced a number of other volumes, 
but none which met with the same success, and the writers 
have so far failed to secure the permanent place in literature 
that their early work seemed to promise. 

In 1888, after the death of Mrs. Cooper, the family removed 
to the neighbourhood of London, and henceforth our two 
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friends found congenial companionship among the members 
of various interesting artistic coteries. Nearly ten years later 
Edith’s father was killed by an extraordinary accident. When 
taking a mountain walk in Switzerland, up the well-worn road 
to the Riffel Alp, he went on ahead of his companions, one of 
whom was his younger daughter, and from that moment 
disappeared. All search for many months was in vain, and it 
was not until a considerable time had elapsed that it was 
discovered that he had fallen over a precipice. It was difficult 
to understand how the accident could have happened, for the 
path was plain and safe, but the old gentleman, no doubt, was 
adventurous and was not content to keep to the beaten track. 

After this tragedy and the marriage of her sister, Edith 
and her aunt were left alone. They became in their later 
years very much absorbed in their literary work and 
surroundings. It was always a privilege to visit them in their 
charming house, but for their old friends these visits became 
more and more rare. Neither of them lived to be really old. 
Before Edith was fifty cancer claimed her for its own. She 
died in 1913, and in little more than a year her aunt followed 
her—a victim to the same dire disease. Hers was an heroic 
death, for she had carefully concealed her own suffering from 
her dying niece, and to the end continued to attend to what 
she conceived to be her religious duties (for they had become 
ardent Roman Catholics), actually dying in a last effort to be 
in her usual place at church. 

Both were delightful women. Edith had the more ethereal 
grace, but Katherine was also very attractive and piquant, 
both in person and conversation. As an illustration of this 
side of her character I will quote a short jew d’esprit which 
was sent to one of my cousins :— 

A Christmas card addressed to Sarah Jane Tanner, after 
a discussion as to“ why we only see one side of the moon.” 
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N.B.—“ The all wise bird” was a nickname in the family 
for Katherine Bradley. 


The all wise bird sat questioning the moon : 
‘ How is it thou dost give us but the boon 
Of half thy radiant orb? There is one side 
Unto my full reflecting eye denied.’ 


The moon a little fidgeted and drew 

A passing cloud to hide her from the view : 
‘Oh, be content with what thou dost behold, 
The gentle features and the smile of gold ; 

For on the other side—tears wouldst thou weep, 
Minerva, couldst thou see the dreary steep : 

’Tis a great warehouse of the things men lost, 
Hairpins and scissors mixed with love starcrost, 
The North-West Passage and the Wandering Jew, 
Stuffed in with whether Hamlet's mother knew 

Of Hamlet’s father’s murder—all that vexed, 
And poor mortality in vain perplexed, 

Is heaped up there, and none to dust the place 
That warehouses the rubbish of your race.’ 


On the confessing moon the owl awhile 

Gazed sadly, then her features broke in smile, 
And, with a cynical slight flap of wing, 

She said: ‘ Then learning is a dangerous thing, 
And Solomon and I are right in this— 

The Knowing know that Ignorance is Bliss. 

I tell you there are bards—but let them gull 
Their fellow mortals, lest life be too dull!’ 


So with a truism from Mr. Tupper 
Minerva fell to mousing for her supper. 


“« Michael Field’ produced many beautiful lyrics; it will 
suffice if I transcribe one of them :— 


O wind, thou hast thy kingdom in the trees, 
And all thy royalties 
Sweep through the land to-day. 
It is mid-June, 
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And thou, with all thy instruments in tune, 
Thine orchestra 
Of heaving fields, and heavy swinging fir, 
Strikest a lay 
That doth rehearse 
Her ancient freedom to the universe. 
All other sound in awe 
Repeals its law ; 
The bird is mute, the sea 
Sucks up its waves, from rain 
The burdened clouds refrain, 
To listen to thee in thy leafery, 
Thou unconfined, 
Lavish, large, soothing, refluent summer wind. 


CHAPTER VI 
MARY TALBOT 


THE year 1883 was especially notable to me because in the 
course of it I made the acquaintance of my dear friend 
Mary Talbot. Hers was a personality which deeply impressed 
all who knew her; but personality is something so elusive 
that I can hardly hope to succeed in portraying it. 

The Talbot family was then living at Clifton, and 
circumstances which I now forget led me to call upon her in 
the spring of that year. Mary, at the time, was feeling deeply 
the loss of her young half-sister, who had recently married 
the then Headmaster of Clifton College, Mr. James Maurice 
Wilson, afterwards Vicar of Rochdale, Canon of Worcester, etc. 
For reasons on which I need not here dwell, I was passing 
through a time of great perplexity and uncertainty, and 
natural sympathy drew us together, although she was several 
years my senior and far beyond me in experience. It is 
impossible to convey to those who did not know her what an 
impression she made on myself and many others. There was 
a weight of character, a refinement of thought and an elevation 
of spirit which everyone felt, even those who could not enter 
into her intellectual interests, while in my own case a bond 
of mutual affection grew up which I may truly say changed 
the complexion of my life. 

Mary Talbot had been brought up in a very different circle 
from myself. Her father, who died before I became acquainted 
with her, was an admiral in the Navy, descended from an old 
family. She had had an unusually good education, which 
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included the classics, and had read a good deal of philosophy ; 
all her tastes and aptitudes were those of a student. Under 
her stimulating guidance I was introduced to the poems of 
Browning and the teachings of Hegel. The works of other 
poets and other philosophers are held in higher esteem now, 
for taste and thought have changed since then; but some of 
us Owe much to what I may call Browning’s gospel of failure, 
and to certain aspects of the teachings of Hegel which my 
sister Carta has explained in her little book entitled Opposite 
Things. Mary Talbot first introduced me to this teaching, 
and—superficial as such knowledge inevitably is—I found 
in it great comfort and support. 

Mary had many intimate friends at Oxford, especially 
among the Dons at Balliol College. In the life of Edward 
Caird, who was Master for several years, will be found letters 
addressed to her and an excellent portrait. She was staying 
there when he died, and shared with the family in the last 
sad scenes. 

As a young woman Mary had met with a serious accident 
while riding, which had been followed by many years of 
ill-health. I should think that it was a bad case of neurasthenia, 
of which the treatment was not then understood. Gradually 
she recovered; but she was always liable to incapacitating 
attacks of illness after over-exertion, and it was never her 
lot to live under conditions which were really suitable for one 
physically and mentally so sensitive. Like most thoughtful 
people of her day, she passed through a period of religious 
doubt and uncertainty, but she came out of it with a broader, 
deeper faith. Sometimes after conversations with her one 
felt shaken to the depths—as if, for the moment, one had 
come in contact with the Infinite—so close, so strong seemed 
her hold on the unseen. This was not because her experience 
had anything in common with what is known as spiritualism, 
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or that she possessed psychic powers: rather it was the 
intensity of her faith and of her nature, chastened as it was 
by the discipline of life. 

Mary passed through some heart-searching trials; it was 
unlikely that one capable of such deep affection would escape 
them. She was endowed to an extraordinary degree with the 
gift of friendship. Besides a host of humble friends, she had 
many others, all of whom probably felt their relation to her 
a thing apart and unique. For more than thirty years I had 
the happiness of knowing her intimately, and the bond remained 
unbroken until her death. 

In the fateful summer of 1914 it became known that she 
was suffering from cancer, and that her life was in serious 
danger. Prompt surgical treatment was at hand, but it proved 
unavailing, and early in the new year she passed away in her 
brother’s house, where she had been lovingly tended. He 
was at that time one of the Canons of Bristol Cathedral.* 

Later one thanked God that she had been spared the 
heart-rending time of anxiety and bereavement which followed, 
as the war took daily toll of our bravest and best, including 
some who were nearly related to her. 

Mary Talbot’s opportunities for public or social service 
were necessarily restricted by ill-health and home claims ; but 
her interests extended far outside these limits. She was a 
warm supporter of the cause of Woman Suffrage and did what 
she could to further it. The miserable condition of women 
workers, helpless under the heel of the sweater or the callous 
indifference of the employer who cared nothing for the welfare 
of the people he employed, appealed strongly to her, and she 
joined others in Bristol in the difficult enterprise of organising 
a trade union for women. That this venture was not 
permanently a success—though the society existed for several 

* Dr. Talbot, now Dean of Rochester. 
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years and did useful pioneer work—is only one more proof of 
the complexity of the problem. She was a supporter of other 
institutions in Bristol for the benefit of women and girls, whose 
managers depended much on her counsel and judgment ; but 
in her case such work necessarily came second to the claims 
of home and friends. 

Looked at superficially, there may seem little to tell of 
such a career, for the history of a soul cannot be told, and 
of outward events there were few. Yet such lives have a 
special value of their own, and the world would fare badly 
without the silent, but beneficent, influence they diffuse. 

In one of his epistles the great Apostle reminds us that the 
body has many members, each with its own peculiar function 
to perform. In every community the same law holds good. 
Workers are needed for a great variety of tasks in widely 
differing spheres, and if, as the poet tells us, “ they also serve 
who only stand and wait,” still more do they whose special gifts 
fit them for helping others who are beset by difficulties or 
doubts and ready to fall by the way: the sorrowful, and those 
whose path lies through stony places; so that these greatly 
tried ones are enabled to accept their inevitable lot, and even 
to find in it their opportunity for highest service. This is, 
indeed, the great lesson which life has to teach, and for this 
truly Christ-like ministry Mary Talbot was qualified by unusual 
gifts. We who knew her can never forget her inspiring 
personality and example, and would fain place on record, if 
words of ours could do it, some memorial of the place and 
meaning of such a life. 


CHAPTER VII 
LONDON: OCTAVIA HILL 


THE break in my life caused by several months’ absence at 
Sydenham after the death of our aunt, and then, in 1885, by 
long visits, first to my widowed brother at Nice and later to 
my sister Archie—during a tedious illness which followed the 
birth of one of her children—left me, on returning home that 
autumn, feeling very unsettled. For some time I had realised 
that it would be best for me to seek occupation in a different 
sphere. It was not easy to find, for I was no longer in my first 
youth, and I had not been trained for any particular vocation. 
The year 1886, however, brought me the desired opening. 

By one of those fortuitous happenings which we call chance, 
but which afterwards seem to have been in some higher ordering, 
it fell out that in the spring I attended a concert at the Colston 
Hall, and in the midst of that large audience of perhaps two 
thousand people found myself sitting next to my old school- 
fellow, Anna Hogg, of Dublin, who was visiting friends in 
Bristol. She told me that she was working in London under 
Miss Octavia Hill, and was being trained as a rent collector 
and in the management of cottage property. She added that 
she was living with Miss Hill and her sister, and that they were 
anxious to hear of another worker who would be willing to 
join their household. “ Would you,” said she, “ like to come ?” 
I realised at once that this was my opportunity, and that it was 
work which was likely to be useful and congenial, and for which 
my previous experience might prove to have been in some sort a 
preparation. I promptly entered into correspondence with Miss 
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Octavia Hill, and with the help of the “competency”—for the 
employment was unpaid—became, in the course of the summer, a 
resident in their house and was launched on work in London. 

Many years before, under the inspiration of Ruskin, who 
had trusted her with a large sum of money for use as capital, 
Octavia Hill had started what proved to be the work of her 
life—a system of holding and managing working-class house 
property. She was a woman of great force of character and 
untiring energy, possessed of the kind of courage for which 
obstacles exist only in the racing sense. The conditions which 
then obtained in some of the courts and alleys of London 
are described in a little book which she published in 1875, 
entitled Homes of the London Poor. They were little better 
than those Mary Carpenter had found in Bristol a generation 
earlier. Many of the miserable houses were dens of infamy ; 
filthy and insanitary, the breeding-places of vice and disease, 
where a decent life was impossible: a disgrace to the great 
city in which they existed. Mary Carpenter attacked the 
evil from the point of view of the children, whom she did so 
much to rescue and place in wholesome surroundings. Octavia 
Hill sought to change the houses themselves, and to make them 
fit homes for decent men and women. The state of things 
was due in part to the ignorance and apathy of the public ; 
but chiefly to the culpable indifference of the owners of property, 
who too often took no other interest in it, or in their wretched 
tenants, than was represented by the rents which their agents 
were instructed to collect. The first step of the housing 
reformer must be to arouse public opinion and to bring home 
to the owners of house property their duties as landlords. 
To this task Octavia Hill resolutely set herself, and a good 
many owners, who were the uneasy possessors of slum property, 
responded. When I joined her band of workers in 1886 a 
number of courts belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
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and some large blocks of buildings at Southwark, as well as 
streets and courts in other districts, had been handed over 
to her care. Her system of management has borne the test 
of time; and now—many years after her death—is being 
gradually adopted by Local Authorities who are anxious to 
abolish slums and to prevent the creation of new ones. 

Briefly, her method was to place groups of working-class 
dwellings—whether they were cottages, or crowded together 
in large blocks of buildings, such as are to be found all over 
London—in charge of trained women who, acting as the 
landlord’s agents, collected the rents, attended to necessary 
repairs and kept in friendly touch with the tenants. It sounds 
a simple and unassuming work, but in practice it involves 
many problems, for the collector is at once brought up against 
the difficulty of poverty. What is to be done when no rent is 
forthcoming ? Sometimes poverty was found to be caused by 
sickness or unemployment, but sometimes by idleness or mis- 
conduct. It needs much experience to distinguish between cases, 
so that the difficulties due to the former cause—possibly only 
temporary—may be kindly and wisely met, while the latter are 
handled with firmness. In my own experience I have seen the 
bracing effect of such firm handling, but it must be carried out by 
those who really know and care for the welfare of the defaulter. 

I was at once put in charge of a court at Southwark in 
which were a number of little houses, and of the tenants who 
lived on one of the staircases of a large block of buildings near 
the Borough. It was my duty to collect the rent and report 
any complaints as to needed repairs as well as any circumstances 
calling for attention. We were not ourselves to give money, 
as it was necessary that the visits of the “landlady” should 
not be associated with the idea of charity; but sometimes 
help was given to individual cases of need under the direction 
of Miss Hill herself. 
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For some weeks Miss Octavia (as she was called to 
distinguish her from her elder sister Miranda) took me about 
with her when she visited the streets which were more 
particularly in her own charge, so that I had an opportunity 
of seeing her at work and watching her methods. After a 
time I was left to deal with my own district independently, 
of course with the proviso that I must report to her from time 
to time, as she was responsible for its good management. Many 
difficult problems arose. What, for instance, should be the 
‘standard on moral questions? Supposing certain tenants, 
who kept their rent regularly paid, proved to be of shady 
character, or noisy people who sometimes got drunk and made 
rows at night, ought they to be allowed to stay? Different 
workers had different standards on such points, for what was 
possible in one district was not in another. I, myself, adopted 
a somewhat rigorous line, and would not allow tenants to stay 
who annoyed their neighbours or were not to be trusted as 
to the sort of people they took in. I thought this was the 
right rule in my district, and felt supported in this view by the 
remark of a woman who once told me what a comfort it was 
to have a landlady who paid attention to such matters. “ We 
have to live here,” she said (I think her husband was a waterside 
labourer of some kind), “and it does make such a difference 
what sort of people we have to live among.” The demoralizing 
influence of bad neighbours on the other inhabitants of these 
courts and buildings, where all must live so close together 
and the children cannot be kept apart, should not be forgotten. 
I remember two instances in which this was deplorably evident 
in the families of men who were put in to act as superintendents 
of buildings situated in a low neighbourhood.* Sometimes 


* NotE.—The Act of Parliament, limiting the powers of the 
landlord to end a tenancy, which was rendered necessary by the 
acute shortage of houses caused by the War, was not passed until 
many years after the period referred to. 
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one got curious sidelights on character and habits. Once I 
had a room nicely done up for a young couple about to be 
married, so that they might start life in a cheerful little home 
of their own. In little more than a year the wife was back at 
the factory, leaving her baby to be looked after by her mother. 
“ Staying at home,” she said, “ was so dull!” Another woman, 
childless, and comfortably off, in reply to my enquiry as to 
why she went out to work, drew herself up with an air, as 
she answered that one could “not be under obligation to a 
man!” No doubt she meant that her own earnings were at 
her own disposal, and she liked the feeling of independence. 

For a year and a half I remained at the Miss Hills’, occupying 
a large attic at the top of their tall house in Nottingham Place. 
It was an interesting experience, for it was not only the centre 
of their activities in connection with house management, 
which had many ramifications, but was associated with a 
number of other interests as well. In a large room at the back 
the work of the Kyrle Society was carried on; and Miss 
Octavia had had much to do with the Charity Organisation 
Society in its early days, and still retained her connection 
with it. She felt very strongly, too, the need of open spaces 
for Londoners, where they could breathe the fresh air and 
the children could play, and took an active part in many efforts 
to preserve districts which were threatened by the builder. 
I remember in connection with the project to save Parliament 
Hill (which was happily successful), that I was sent to collect 
signatures to a petition from the shopkeepers in Oxford Street, 
who naturally gave me but a cold reception. I believe I 
succeeded, nevertheless, in getting some. 

Many interesting people came to the house. Two of the 
sisters had married into families which connected them with 
Frederick Denison Maurice and George Eliot, the novelist ; and 
Iremember a delightful lecture given in their drawing-room by 
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George Macdonald on Dante. An indescribable aroma of refine- 
ment pervaded the whole household and circle ; still I was glad 
sometimes to get away to play with my little nephews and nieces 
at Clapton, or to visit one of the hospitable houses of uncles 
and aunts at Stoke Newington and Chislehurst. After a while, 
too, I began to feel the need of more freedom than was possible 
in a mixed household where everyone was engrossed in business. 

When, early in 1888, I left Nottingham Place, I felt that 
I left very real friends. I had become especially attached to 
Miranda Hill, who was the domestic head of the house. She 
was a woman of much charm and talent, whose gifts were 
somewhat overshadowed by those of her more powerful sister. 
For several years she was an active member of the Marylebone 
Board of Guardians, and she gave invaluable help in the many 
enterprises of Octavia, who deeply felt her death in 1910. In 
person they were alike in a certain gracious vivacity of manner 
and dignity of bearing, though without the advantage of 
height. Sargent’s fine portrait of Octavia Hill, now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, well portrays her face and figure. 
The mobile mouth and massive brow and chin indicate a 
sensitive organisation, combined with intellectual power and 
a strong will. The hazel eyes, full of expression, would light 
up with sudden brilliance when she was moved or especially 
interested. Her voice had a rich contralto quality, and she 
spoke with the refined enunciation which at once attracts 
and holds the attention of the listener. 

Such a personality inevitably dominated any company 
in which she was present, so that there was not much room for 
smaller people. With the exception of her devoted friend, 
Miss Harriot Yorke, who lived with them—a kindly, cheery 
member of the circle—her older workers generally left after a 
time to take up independent work. Many able women were 
trained by her, of whom the most notable was Miss Emma Cons, 
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who was associated with some of her earlier undertakings, 
and later was the founder, and for many years the Manager, 
of the “Old Vic” Theatre. 

Miss Octavia Hill died in 1912, at the age of soya 

I lived in London for nearly five years: it was a time of 
invaluable experience in many ways. In the spring of 1888 
I joined my sisters Carta and Carrie, as I have elsewhere 
related, in rooms at No. 26 Gordon Street, Bloomsbury, where 
for three years we had our joint home, and each pursued her 
own avocations. Our eldest niece—then not quite twelve years 
old—was added to the party, so that she might attend a good 
school in Gower Street. 

This arrangement came to an end in r8q1, for in March of 
that year our mother died suddenly. For some time she had 
been in failing health, but she was so anxious to pay her 
customary spring visit to Nice, where our brother Will was 
then in practice, that it was thought best for her to go. She 
travelled out with our uncle, Joseph Allen, whose wife and 
sick daughter were spending the winter there, and settled 
down with them in their hotel at Cimiez. Eight days after 
her arrival we received a warning telegram, which was quickly 
followed by another, announcing her death. The cause was 
stated to be angina pectoris. Our aunt had found her seated 
in her room apparently asleep; but it was soon evident that 
she had quietly passed away, happily without the acute 
suffering which so often accompanies that complaint. In the 
morning she had complained of pain, and they had sent for 
my brother, but when later in the day he arrived he could 
only confirm their fears that all was over. Her remains were 
brought back to England, and she was buried in the Friends’ 
Burial Ground, adjoining the Friars Meeting House at Bristol, 
near three of her children, where fourteen years later our 
father was laid by her side. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BRISTOL: MARY CLIFFORD; JOSEPHINE BUTLER ; 
DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


AFTER our mother’s death my father asked me to return home, 
and of course I did so. This broke up our little establishment 
in London ; our little niece, with a younger sister, came to Bristol 
as well, and both were entered at Clifton High School. For 
several years during term time they were part of our home 
party, which consisted at first of my father, three daughters 
and two granddaughters. In the short biographical notice of 
my sister Emily annexed I have given some account of her 
career and the tragic accident by which it was cut short in the 
following year (1892). 

After Emily’s death Helen and I shared the position of 
home daughters, which meant, besides looking after our widowed 
father and the two children, keeping open house for the other 
members of the family and their friends. Such a position, 
which lasted for fourteen years, until our father’s death in 
1905, was not without its difficulties. Our brother Clement 
often came home, and during the Assizes brought barrister 
friends. Long visits from small children were frequent, and 
sometimes at Christmas their parents and the whole family were 
added to the party, which included all the brothers and sisters 
who were in England. One of these occasions of domestic 
congestion was complicated by a visitation of influenza, which 
attacked several members of the household, including our 
father and that all-important person the cook. In the case 
of the latter her efforts to get up and attend to the family 
needs were followed by an attack of pneumonia, and on the 
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top of this one of the children came out in chicken-pox, so 
my hands were pretty full (for Helen was one of the sick) until 
their mother, who had been detained at home, was able to come. 
“ Come back soon” was the plaintive cry as I passed from room 
to room. In the end I was happily able to get efficient help. 
Such experiences were common in those days, when epidemics 
of this kind were of almost annual occurrence. 

These were busy years. Our father was now old, but still 
active; indeed, he retained his connection with the firm and 
attended at his office until his death, although for the last 
five years of his life he was nearly blind. 

Both of us had many interests outside those at home. 
Helen had long been an able helper of our Aunt Catherine in 
work among girls, through “ The Preventive Mission,” and had 
succeeded our Aunt Matilda as Superintendent on the Girls’ 
side of the Friends’ Sunday School. As one of its Secretaries, she 
had been Emily’s right hand when the Bristol Women’s Liberal 
Association was founded, with which, however, her connection 
came to an end after the Home Rule split in 1886. After 
Emily’s death we were each of us in turn asked to fill her place 
on the Bristol School Board, but we both felt obliged to decline. 

I should have liked, had it been possible, to continue the 
work I had been doing in London. It was badly needed in 
Bristol, for in some districts there were back to back houses 
and courts in which the arrangements as regards water supply 
and sanitary needs were such as Miss Hill would not have 
tolerated for a day. But public opinion in Bristol was not 
then ripe for housing reform, and no opportunity offered for 
taking over the management of such property. I fancy that 
an unsuccessful effort had been made some years before by 
persons without the necessary training and experience, which 
had closed the pockets of philanthropists. 

It is right to add that the energetic action of Dr. Davies— 
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then Medical Officer of Health for Bristol—prevented the 
terrible outbreaks of disease which used to be frequent in such 
districts, when visitations of typhus, cholera, enteric, etc., were 
regarded as inevitable, and looked upon as the “ Act of God” ; 
but the fact remained that the conditions were scandalous and 
inconsistent with self-respect or decency. Only legislation 
backed by stringent by-laws and the growth of the public 
opinion necessary for securing them could bring about a change, 
and for this we had to wait many years. 

But gradually, by the action of many public-spirited men 
and women, the public conscience was aroused: the Garden 
City at Letchworth was built, and Garden Suburbs sprang up 
all over the country. Bristol shared in the general awakening 
which has led to widespread efforts to provide comfortable 
working-class homes. Before the outbreak of the War the 
Town Planning Act was passed, and there seemed reason to 
hope that something substantial would be done. A small 
Garden Suburb, in the inception of which, with my nephew, 
F. Allen Goodbody, and the late Dr. Eliza Walker Dunbar, I 
had a share, had been partly built at Shirehampton, an outlying 
village, when the War put an end to further progress. Since 
then much has been done by the Corporation of Bristol on 
similar lines: but over-crowding continues, and the problem 
of providing for the poorest has yet to be solved. 

We gave a great deal of time to the work of the local Charity 
Organization Society, which steadily grew in scope and 
importance. 

Bristol has long been famous for its endowed and other 
charities, a reputation of which we may justly be proud; but 
by that time many of them were out of date. It is true that 
some had been reorganized and diverted to purposes of 
education, but there were still many parishes, in what was 
known as the “ Ancient City,” where doles were annually given 
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away which served no useful purpose and only demoralized the 
people. The C.O.S. tried to bring about a better system. 
Such reformers are always unpopular, and so were we. Perhaps 
sometimes we deserved what was said of us, for, although 
much excellent case-work was done, in the course of which 
allowances were raised for sick people (it was before the days 
of national insurance), pensions were organized, and many 
persons in trouble were helped, I expect we were not always 
free from the faults of the doctrinaire, who in denouncing a 
system does not sufficiently take into account the immediate 
difficulties of the persons concerned. 

The Charity Organization Society has since broadened out, 
and become the Bristol Civic League, which is doing admirable 
work. 

During these years I saw a good deal of the late Mary 
Clifford, well known as one of our pioneer women Guardians. 
For several years she was President of the important body 
which is now called the National Council of Women, and a 
leader and beneficent influence in a wide circle outside her 
own locality. Her beautiful face, in its close-fitting bonnet, 
and her tall figure, wrapped in a cloak of some artistic colour, 
were familiar to everyone who was concerned in Poor-law or 
charitable work in Bristol, as well as to very many people all 
over the country, by whom her wise words of counsel at 
gatherings of social workers will not soon be forgotten. She 
was a deeply religious woman, and this underlying motive 
power, combined as it was with a delightful sense of humour, 
was the secret of her influence over her fellow-workers, as well 
as over the inmates of the institutions with which she was 
connected ; for to such it is given to see possibilities of good 
where others only see evil. When she became a Guardian in 
1882 the place of women on such Boards was little understood, 
and there was much opposition to be faced, both from fellow- 
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Guardians and the public outside. It was fortunate for Bristol 
that a woman of such high ideals and refinement, combined 
with strong common sense, was among the first to come forward. 
The feeling against the association of women with public work— 
even of this eminently suitable kind—was illustrated by an 
experience of my own during the canvass which preceded the 
election, when an old clergyman upon whom I called turned 
me out of the house for my unwomanly conduct in supporting 
her candidature. 

Mary Clifford died, after some years of failing health, in 1919. 

Before I leave the subject of the interesting women I have 
met, I must refer to one other who, although I was not known 
to her personally, made perhaps the deepest impression of any. 
During my early womanhood the great moral Crusade led by 
Josephine Butler was in active operation. Perhaps no woman 
ever awakened such passionate loyalty, or such bitter hatred 
as she did in that titanic struggle between the forces of good 
and evil, which resulted in the repeal in 1886 of the obnoxious, 
and now discredited, Acts of Parliament against which the 
agitation was directed. I had hardly enough experience of 
life at the time fully to appreciate its meaning, but my mother 
warmly supported the cause, and probably it was with her that 
I attended a drawing-room meeting held in a house hardly 
three hundred yards from that in which I write. I can never 
forget the occasion. Mrs. Butler’s beautiful face, on which 
the impress of a great sorrow had been transmuted into that 
of divine love and pity, seemed to make those of all the other 
persons who were present—and there were many good and 
earnest people among them—look expressionless and dull. 
The combination of the great saint and the great leader is rare ; 
in her it was seen. She found in Bristol some of her earliest 
supporters; may their successors show equal courage and 
clearness of vision. 
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Bristol is a favourite meeting-place for all sorts of 
conferences, religious, political and social, and many lecturers 
come speaking on a great variety of subjects. In connection 
with such occasions we received many visitors. Of these the 
most distinguished was certainly Dr. Nansen, the Arctic 
explorer, since so well known for the wonderful relief work he 
has done on behalf of the League of Nations. He was twice 
our guest. The first occasion was in 1891, when he lectured on 
the “ Crossing of Greenland,” the exploit which first made him 
famous. The second was in 1897, when he had returned from 
his long journey in the Fram. He had marked on our 
atlas, when staying with us before, the route which he hoped 
to follow in this specially constructed vessel, which, embedded 
in the ice, would, it was hoped, carry the party across the 
Pole. They did not reach the Pole, but the journey was a 
wonderful achievement, and when he returned people were 
eager to hear about it. In the spring of that year he addressed 
crowded audiences all over England, but curiously enough no 
one in Bristol was prepared to arrange a lecture, or to be 
responsible for his hundred guinea fee. | Helen and I therefore 
decided to invite him ourselves, and with the help of the late 
Mr. James Baker the affair was duly carried out. It was an 
amusing and very interesting experience, and the enterprise 
proved a great success. We made a large profit on the sale of 
tickets, for which there was a great demand, and were able to 
spend it in lordly fashion on various charitable objects in which 
we were interested. The real interest, of course, lay in the 
opportunity for personal intercourse with such a man; one 
realized his genius and power of leadership. I have heard 
other fine explorers speak, who have shown great heroism on 
the vast wastes of Antarctic icefields, but none seemed to me 
to possess the peculiar personal magnetism of the great 
Norwegian. 
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We made frequent journeys during these years, at first with 
the family party, and when our father could no longer 
undertake them, each in turn with other people, for we never 
both left him. In 1896 Helen went to Russia with a large 
party and saw the coronation festivities at Moscow—the 
beginning of a reign which twenty-two years afterwards was 
to end so tragically. Later I started alone for Egypt, my 
intended companion having decided to be married instead! It 
was a curious experience. I placed myself in the hands of a 
tourist agency, and joined a party which was going up the 
Nile as far as Assouan. I remember how lonely I felt, when 
on the arrival of the train at Cairo half a dozen dark hands 
were thrust into the carriage, all trying to catch hold of my 
small baggage. The only way was to look through these people 
and appear not to see them, until I was able to catch the eye 
of a tall Arab on the platform who had the prescribed tourist 
label on his cap. To him I entrusted my impedimenta, with 
full confidence that although he might cheat me himself, he 
would allow no one else the privilege. He proved quite 
trustworthy, and I can recommend the plan to other solitary 
travellers. 

The South African War was then (Dec., 1899) at its height. 
News of serious disasters met us on arriving at Port Said, and 
before I left the liner I saw the passengers gathered in tense 
silence round someone who was reading aloud the telegrams 
and the list of casualties—news of poignant interest to the 
company of Anglo-Indian officers and civilians who were on 
their way to India. As our tourist boat steamed up the Nile 
a few days later a train rushed by on its way from Khartoum 
to Cairo, carrying Lord Kitchener, who had been hastily 
summoned to the scene of action. 

In March, 1905, our father died, and then the old home was 
broken up. It was a long business, for the accumulations of 
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sixty years had to be sorted and carefully examined. “ Put 
them in the Archives,” my brothers would say when old papers 
came to light. It was not clear who was to keep the 
“ Archives,” but in the end they were left in the hands of the 
two home sisters. Happily the business went through without 
friction, a fact one looks back on with pleasure, when so many 
of those concerned have themselves passed away. The good 
feeling which prevailed was shown by the fact that, although 
two or three of the family would have liked to have it, the 
tri-color cockade worn by our great-great-uncle, Benjamin 
Angell, when he had occasion to travel in France in 1791, was 
unanimously handed over to Helen, an enthusiast on that 
period. 

In August we left the house, and Helen and I had to find 
a new home. Before settling down, however, we decided to 
make a kind of grand tour and to spend several months in 
travelling. We spent Christmas in Sicily, at that wonderful 
spot Taormina, where from a height you look across the plain 
towards the snow-capped summit of Etna, whose long slopes 
stretch in unbroken lines right down to the sea, the mountain 
contrasting finely with the deep blue of the Mediterranean. 
Then we went on to Egypt, and this time the journey extended 
to the second cataract, at Wady Halfa. One needs to go to 
Nubia to get the real feeling of the desert, with its waste of 
sand, and the sense of solitude on either side of the still, stately 
river, lit up, as the boat ties up for the night, by gorgeous 
sunset effects on half-buried temples. After passing through 
such country for several days, it came almost as a shock— 
though a pleasant one—when we arrived at Wady Halfa in the 
Soudan, to find a modern town and a railway station, from which 
you could start for Khartoum, with notices put up in English, 
and policemen in the familiar uniform. Truly ours is a far- 
flung empire. 


CHAPTER IX 
LATER YEARS: THE ‘‘ WOMEN’S MOVEMENT ” 


WE came home in the spring of 1906 to much active work, 
for now our time was our own, and we felt we must take our 
part in the acute agitation for women’s suffrage which was 
going on. 

During the whole of my life the “ Women’s Movement” has 
been with us in some of its many forms. I was still quite 
young when the Married Women’s Property Act was passed, 
and I can remember my mother’s pleasure when a small 
inheritance came to her from an aunt, which she could feel was 
her own. Gradually girls’ education was improved: Colleges 
for Women were founded, both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
a few, almost by an oversight, managed to get qualified as 
doctors. Advance was sure but slow: the doctors in particular 
held the fort with great obstinacy, as they still do. The real 
storm centre was, of course, the question of the parliamentary 
franchise. With the enfranchisement of the working men in 
1867 the anomaly of the total exclusion of women became 
glaring. Two generations had to pass away, however, before 
the opposition to Women’s Suffrage could be overcome, but 
henceforth the agitation was continuous. At first it was hoped 
that the need for it would be short ; then, after the rejection 
of the women’s claim in 1884, for a time it partially died down, 
although diligent spade work was still carried on at various 
centres. 

In 1906, with the advent of the Militants, it flared up again 
in an acute and almost dangerous form. We of the “Old 
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Guard,” who were followers of Mrs. Fawcett, could not adopt 
the methods of the Pankhursts, but we recognized their 
enthusiasm and heroism in facing imprisonment for themselves 
and their followers, and we felt that it was up to us to lend 
the whole weight of our influence in pushing forward the cause 
by every constitutional means. Innumerable meetings were 
held, and many times we joined in great demonstrations in 
London, when thousands of women, marshalled according to 
their callings and professions, from societies all over the 
country, walked four abreast through streets lined by crowds 
of on-lookers, some of whom were sympathetic, while others 
told us in strident tones to “go home and mind the biby.” 
On the whole, however, it was a good-humoured crowd, for 
Londoners love a pageant. The long procession of women, 
many of them dressed in white, some of whom carried their 
babies in their arms, was a striking sight; the line being 
effectively broken by the graduates in their scarlet gowns or 
other raiment showing their scholarly status. At intervals 
beautiful banners waved overhead, bearing witness that it 
was from many different classes of women and from widely- 
scattered neighbourhoods that the cry for political equality 
went up. The procession in rg1I was four miles long. 

It was difficult to understand how such manifestations of 
public feeling could be resisted, but the heart of Pharaoh was 
hard, and seemed to grow harder as the agitation grew more 
intense, and the Militants went from one illegality to another, 
stopping short of nothing but taking life. Perhaps one of the 
most effective and annoying of their “methods” was their 
habit of interrupting any meeting in which a member of the 
Government was taking part. In the middle of his speech, on 
whatever subject, came a shrill cry from somewhere in the 
audience of “ Votes for Women.” There was a momentary 
scuffle and a woman was led out. No sooner had the company 
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settled down and the speaker found his place again than 
“Votes for Women” was once more heard, and the same scene 
was repeated. This was kept up until the obnoxious group had 
one by one been got rid of, sometimes with great violence. 

It was interesting to see how variously different men were 
affected by these irritating interruptions. At one meeting at 
which I was present, Mr. John Burns, who was Chairman, 
showed undisturbed equanimity : while the women made their 
protest and were severally ejected he paused for a minute, and 
then continued his remarks as if nothing had happened. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lloyd George in the Albert Hall, where he was 
a speaker at a large meeting organized by the Constitutionals, 
seemed quite upset and unable to get on. In vain he explained 
that he was supporting the women’s claim ; “ Votes for Women” 
cried the relentless Militants every time he tried to proceed. 

It must be owned that no headway had been made by 
Mr. Lloyd George or any other professed supporter in the 
Government, and it was difficult to take words seriously which 
were not followed by action. Obstinate women faced angry, 
obstinate men; neither party would budge an inch, and the 
impasse appeared hopeless. Just as was the case in the parallel 
upheaval in Ireland, where a deadly struggle between North 
and South went daily from bad to worse, it seemed as if only 
some catastrophic stroke from outside could part the combatants 
and force both sides to see reason. 

The catastrophe came in the fearful form of the War of 
1914, which in England at once put a stop to all propaganda 
which was not connected with it. The Militant Suffragists 
instantly became ardent Militant patriots. The Constitutional 
Suffragists at once made use of their splendid organizations for 
setting up hospitals at home and abroad and working in 
countless other ways. In both camps personal devotion and 
efficiency were conspicuous. Even before peace was declared 
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in 1918 the position had entirely changed. Women had 
rendered such magnificent services in every department of the 
State (except actual fighting), that the opposition had melted 
away—up to a point that is—for still the dread of female 
dominance prevented complete acceptance of their claim. 
Without much difficulty, however, negotiations now proved 
successful, and an Act was passed early in 1918 granting the 
suffrage to all women over thirty who possessed certain 
qualifications. In the election of 1919 we voted. It was not 
all we wanted, but it conceded the principle, and the rest 
could only be a matter of time. Ten years later (in 1928) the 
struggle ended; for the parliamentary franchise was granted 
to all women, as to all men, who attain the age of twenty-one. 

So ended a great epic. I had watched its development 
from a day—I think it must have been in the late sixties— 
when as a girl I was present at an obscure meeting in Bristol, 
sparsely attended, at which Professor Francis Newman 
(brother of the Cardinal) was chairman, and my cousin, the 
late Eliza Sturge of Birmingham, was chief speaker. I had seen 
the growing strength of the movement, as one leader followed 
another (Mrs. Fawcett happily kept on to the end), and at last, 
in I919—it seemed almost like a culmination in bathos—I 
dropped a little paper, on which I had placed a cross, into a 
ballot-box ! 

Few of the original protagonists lived to see this day of 
triumph ; it is rarely that pioneers do. Mrs. Pankhurst passed 
away almost as the royal signature was being affixed to the 
completing Act; but to Mrs. Fawcett, as I have said, it 
was granted to see and rejoice in the success of the cause to 
which she had devoted her life. 

I must, before I leave this subject, add a word about Mrs. 
Pankhurst. She was a wonderful orator. No one who had 
not heard her speak could understand the driving force of the 
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Militant movement, or her power over young women. One 
felt it oneself, notwithstanding strong feeling against some of 
their methods; Helen and I, as we listened to her in the Colston 
Hall, were both deeply moved. Helen secretly hoped that I 
should say something presently that would steady the impulse 
to follow her which her personality aroused. I only whispered 
as we stood up to go: “ Almost she persuadeth me to be a 
Militant !” 

One curious fact should be noted. The bogey had 
constantly been held up before us that if women got the vote 
they would soon want to be members of Parliament. To this 
we used to reply that this could only come about if 
constituencies chose to elect them. Now the dreaded intrusion 
seemed to follow as naturally as day follows night, and nobody 
saw any impropriety in it when Lady Astor and one or two 
others took their seats in the House of Commons, nor when a 
woman even became a member of the first Labour Government. 
So quickly does opinion change, and the old order give place 
to the new. 

Another phase of the ‘“‘ Women’s Movement’’ concerned 
Local Government. The Municipal vote was granted many 
years before that for Parliament, but women were not eligible 
as members of Borough and County Councils until 1907. 
Several soon obtained seats in some of the other large towns 
and in London, but Bristol long held back: in this matter 
conservative feeling was strong. My sister Helen was the first 
to put up for election. Twice she was a candidate and twice 
she was defeated. We were all at that time tarred with the 
brush of the Militants. On one of these occasions, as she was 
returning home after the official counting of votes, @aring which 
she had watched her opponent’s pile grow higher and higher, 
in contrast to her own poor little heap, she heard a man call 
out from a house she was passing: “ Has the Suffragette got 
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in?” “Tam that Suffragette,” she politely informed him, as 
she went on her way. 

That particular cause of prejudice is now a thing of the 
past, and three women are at present included among the 
“City Fathers” of Bristol. 


They say three moves are as bad as a fire. If so our 
belongings should by this time be non-existent, for three times 
since our father’s death have Helen and I moved house. At 
first it was to one in Royal Park, Clifton; tall and gaunt and, 
we felt, unhomelike. Then we crossed the Suspension Bridge 
which spans the Avon Gorge, and for nearly twenty years, in 
the intervals of the preoccupations above referred to and many 
others, we enjoyed our beautiful surroundings in those old 
woods, in which ancient Britons in prehistoric days had thrown 
up a huge camp, whose high steep ramparts still mark the spot 
where women, children and cattle could dwell in safety when 
some other tribe threatened an attack, or the Romans came too 
near. In fact, the Romans did take the one on Clifton Down, 
on the opposite side of the Gorge, where the characteristic 
straight lines of their fortifications can be traced on the top 
of the old earthworks. 

Behind us were the woods, the habitat of many varieties of 
birds. On the oak in the middle of the lawn we could sometimes 
watch the woodpecker or the treecreeper slowly creep up the 
trunk in search of insect prey. At night the hoot of the owl 
could be heard, and occasionally the curious note of the 
nightjar; but unfortunately not the nightingale, for he has 
retired to more secluded haunts, and Nightingale Valley no 
longer deserves its name. 

Here we entertained many visitors, some of them the 
children of nephews and nieces we had tended when they were 
little. Others, on business bent, came to attend one of the 
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many Committees and Conferences which meet in Bristol: 
perhaps Friends’ “Quarterly Meeting” or some _ similar 
gathering of the clans: perhaps delegates or lecturers, 
unknown to us, for whom hospitality was requested; often 
very interesting people. 

Our brother William Allen and his wife were frequent 
visitors for many years, as well as our sisters Archie and 
Caroline: all of whom, alas! have now passed on before. 

In the summer of 1914, without any warning, as it seemed, 
the Great War broke out. I was on my way to visit my 
brother and sister in Suffolk when the fatal ultimatum met 
my eye which was addressed by Austria to Serbia, in 
consequence of the assassination of an Archduke. It 
unmistakably meant war. But why, we asked, should other 
nations be involved? Where especially did we come in? 
Useless query! It was like a fire which spreads before anything 
can be done to stop it. By August 4th almost all Europe was 
ablaze, and England had joined the coalition of Allies against 
Germany and Austria. 

It was in truth the tragedy of the young men. Fresh from 
school or college or mine or office, they went forth to fight . 
they hardly knew why, except that terrible things had been 
done in Belgium from which they had to save their country. 
Everything was changed for everybody ; but of course it was 
worst for those who had husbands or sons of military age. 
Some of our Quaker Friends who were conscientious objectors 
and refused to fight suffered imprisonment, or joined an 
ambulance for succouring the wounded. The relatives of 
others who were in the trenches endured for years an agony of 
dread. Some grievous losses there were in our family circle. 
Geofirey Tregelles, the promising son of George and Marian 
(Sturge) Tregelles, fell in the battle of the Somme in 1916. 
Andrew Fox, a young doctor, the son of our cousin 
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Dr. Fortescue Fox, was killed in 1916 while attending to 
the wounded. 

Great moral evils always follow in the wake of the training 
and movements of armies. The need for Women Police became 
urgent, and a school for training them was established in Bristol. 
A band of women patrols was also organized to help keep order 
and check the excitement which rapidly spread among women 
and girls. Clubs for the wives of soldiers, left lonely at home, 
were also set on foot. In all these activities we took our share, 
except as to actual patrolling, which was done by younger 
women, who undertook far into the night to watch certain 
districts. Life was carried on under conditions of great 
difficulty for us all, for food was strictly rationed and could 
only be obtained by ticket ; but inconveniences like these are 
soon forgotten, and were nothing when compared with the 
sufferings endured in the countries directly affected. 

Years have passed by, and much water has flowed under 
the bridges since those dreadful days. A new generation is 
growing up, but the country still staggers under the incubus of 
the enormous debts incurred and consequent high taxation. 
Unemployment and discontent, the inevitable consequences, 
are rife, and seem daily to get worse. How these troubles are 
to be met we cannot tell, and many of us will not live to see 
the solution of the problem ; but we have faith to believe that 
if rightly approached it will be solved, though the process must 
be slow, and life hard and strenuous for many years to come. 
The growing strength of the League of Nations and a gradually 
deepening sense of human values are hopeful signs. 

In 1927 my sister and I moved again, and we now look 
forward to spending the remainder of our lives near kindly 
friends and relations, close to the glorious expanse of grass 
and sky one enjoys on Durdham Down. As I look back on 
the scenes of youth and the events of the past, hope rises 
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afresh that the generation now entering on life will take up 
the burden of its great inheritance with a sense of what it 
meant to those who went before, and what it must mean for 
them under the changed conditions of the world. The great 
achievement of the nineteenth century in this country was that 
political freedom was secured for men of all classes, both rich 
and poor. The twentieth century has seen it extended to 
women. But let us remember that freedom is not an end in 
itself ; it is only a means to an end. Their predecessors have 
forged the tools : it is for those who follow to see that they are 
rightly used. 


WILLIAM STURGE OF BRISTOL 


William Sturge 
1820—1905 


Soon after my father’s death my uncle, Walter Sturge, wrote 
a short account of his professional career, which with some 
omissions and emendations I here reprint. 


“William Sturge of Bristol was the eldest son of Jacob 
Player Sturge, who in conjunction with his elder brother, Young 
Sturge, carried on an extensive business as a Surveyor and 
Land Agent for many years. He was educated at two private 
schools, first at Sidcot, near Winscombe, Somerset, and 
afterwards at Fishponds, near Bristol. In those days middle 
class youths left school at or under the age of sixteen. There 
were no competitive examinations in vogue, and they had to 
learn everything by experience, and by working under those to 
whom they were articled or apprenticed. 

“Thus it was with William Sturge, on his entering the office 
of his uncle and father in 1836. Fortunately for him, the 
passing of the ‘ Tithe Commutation Act’ in that year brought 
a large amount of business for Surveyors—in the shape of 
measuring and mapping Parishes, in cases where no reliable 
Maps existed; with the result that within a year or two of 
his leaving school he had attained such proficiency in the art 
of Land Surveying as to be entrusted with the survey of large 
parishes. By accompanying his uncle and father in the 
Valuations of the Parishes he early acquired the art of Valuation 
of land, which he says in a brief account of his experience 
written some years ago, was to him at first ‘a great mystery.’ 
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“Young Sturge died in 1844, and although William Sturge 
was then only twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, he 
was gradually introduced into the more important duties of 
the profession. He was on several occasions appointed either 
as Surveyor or Valuer in the Inclosure of Commons. 

‘‘At the age of twenty-six he was appointed Surveyor to 
the Bristol Water Works Company (then first established), and 
he purchased all the lands and easements required for the 
works of that company. 

“About the same time he was engaged in the purchase of 
lands for Railways, and he acquired so high a reputation in 
that branch of the profession that for many years he was 
retained in most of the compensation cases in the West of 
England and South Wales. When engaged in South Wales in 
that business, the late W. J. H. Lloyd, an eminent Counsel, 
formed so high an opinion of him as a witness before legal 
tribunals, that he is reported to have said ‘he considered it a 
mark of inexperience in a Counsel to cross-examine W. Sturge.’ 

“His humour as a witness could at times be somewhat 
caustic. Another eminent Counsel, noticing his youthful 
appearance, in order to belittle the evidence of so young 
a man, said in cross-examination, ‘Pray, Mr. Sturge, do you 
play upon the flute?’ to which William Sturge replied, 
‘No, but I understand that some people play upon the 
stage!’ The Counsel referred to was well known as an actor 
in private theatricals. 

«« His father died when William Sturge was thirty-seven years 
of age, and he was fully competent to become the head of the 
Firm, with two of his younger brothers as his junior partners. 
The business rapidly increased, and he soon attained a position 
in the front rank of his profession. At the same period he 
was engaged as one of four Commissioners to survey and 
partition some very large estates in Dorset and Wiltshire. 
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“William Sturge was twice appointed with two other 
Surveyors to value the City of Bristol for rating purposes ; 
and was frequently engaged in the valuation of large estates 
for sale or rental. 

“In 1864 he was appointed with other Surveyors to assist 
the County Rate Committee for Somersetshire in revising the 
Parish Assessments ; and ten years later he acted in the same 
capacity in the County of Glamorgan. In these valuations he 
was assisted by his younger brother, Robert F. Sturge. For 
a period of more than forty years he held the office of Land 
Steward to the Corporation of Bristol, and was much engaged 
in making valuations of City property. 

“In 1868 he became one of the ‘ Founder Members’ of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and was elected on the first Council. 
In 1879-80 he was President of the Institution, and in that 
capacity was examined before the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission on Agricultural Depression. He read several 
papers on subjects connected with the profession at the 
meetings of the Institution. 

“William Sturge frequently acted as Umpire between 
Surveyors, largely in reference to Railway Compensation 
cases. 

“In the records of his professional life before referred to he 
thus sums up his experience : ‘ With all my long experience I 
find I am always learning something new, and am conscious 
that I have made many mistakes. I have, however, endeavoured 
to maintain a character for integrity and a high standard in 
my profession.’ 

‘‘ William Sturge was elected a member of the Land Surveyors’ 
Club when about forty years of age, but resigned the position 
a few years before his death, on account of age and infirmity. 
For a few years prior to his death he became partially blind, 
and though able to walk without assistance, he was unable to 
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read or write, but still paid some attention to business with 
the help of one of his grandsons, 

“ Although taking no part in public affairs (his professional 
duties leaving him no time to engage in other work), he took 
a keen interest in politics and was well versed in the political 
history of England, his knowledge extending over a great 
number of years. He remained all his life a member of the 
Society of Friends, whose religious meetings he regularly 
attended on Sunday mornings, but for the same reason he 
was unable to give much personal attention to its business. 

“‘ William Sturge may be said to have inherited his abilities 
from his father, notwithstanding that in many respects the 
characters of the two men were very different. He was a man 
of various moods and somewhat quick temper. When in 
congenial society he was very good company; at other times 
he was reserved, joining little in the conversation of those 
around him. He very gradually relinquished business to his 
younger partners, but remained a member of the firm of 
J. P. Sturge & Sons to the end of his life. His mind was 
perfectly clear up to a short period before his death, which 
took place on the 26th of March, 1905, in his eighty-fifth 
year.” 

The following extracts, quoted from his little book, Some 
Family and Personal Records, which his daughters persuaded 
him to write some years before his death, give a little insight 
into my father’s character, and show what, during their long 
married life, our mother had been to him :— 

“From leaving school in 1836 to my marriage in 1846 I 
resided with my parents. The great pleasure of my life was 
my frequent intercourse with my cousins, the daughters of 
my uncle, Young Sturge. In 1838 he built a pretty house at 
Portishead, where he resided during the summer months. I 
was often invited to spend Sunday there, to my great delight, 
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and used to ride down on horse-back, leaping my horse into 
the ferry-boat at Rownham. 

“In 1842 I visited London for the first time and attended 
the Yearly Meeting (of Friends). In 1845 I again attended 
the Yearly Meeting, when I met with Charlotte Allen, afterwards 
my beloved wife. I had previously made her acquaintance 
without, at that time, having any idea of marriage, though I 
was struck with her character and superior abilities. The 
further acquaintance I made with her during my visit to 
London in 1845 ripened these impressions into affection, and 
soon after I informed her by letter of the state of my feelings, 
and in due time she accepted my proposals. We were married 
at Friends’ Meeting House, Stoke Newington, on 25th of June, 
1846, and settled at Highbury Villa, Cotham New Road, where 
my two eldest children, Emily and Margaret, were born. I 
can truly say that ours was a happy marriage ; we were much 
united in our opinions; her mental resources were great and 
varied.” 

“Her delight was in foreign travel: and when, as we 
often did, we started on a tour for a few weeks in summer, 
she seemed like a bird uncaged, enjoying with great zest the 
beauties, both of Nature and Art. She had an especial 
admiration for Gothic architecture, and when she went inside 
some grand old cathedral, she would minutely examine its 
beauties, book in hand, and it was not easy to draw her away. 
She took great interest in public affairs and in the current 
topics of the day, and enjoyed converse on them with her 
friends. Her judgment was clear and sound, and I sought 
her advice in all the affairs of life, whilst the firmness and 
strength of her character sustained me throughout our wedded 
life.” * 


* From a short account of my mother, written by my father shortly 
after her death. 
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Alluding to what was then regarded as the very heavy 
taxation of that day (1896), my father says :— 

“One reason for this excessive expenditure is the cost of the 
enormous armaments more or less kept up by all the nations of 
Europe for national defence. Each nation watches all others 
like a tiger ready to spring upon its prey; and there is thus 
engendered a mutual feeling of distrust, which is in itself a 
perpetual menace and danger to the peace of the world. Strange 
that at the end of the nineteenth century, nations cannot 
agree to refer their differences to a court of arbitration, instead 
of the ultimate resort to brute force, which decides not by 
right but by might.” 

Although my father always described himself as an “ old 
Whig” and a loyal member of the Society of Friends, his interest 
in politics was rather historical than concerned with the reform 
movements of his own day. The quotation with which he ends 
his little book of Records shows that he had little sympathy 
either with party politics or the dogmatic disputes which 
divide sects :— 

“To conclude,” he says, “ there is only one remedy for all 
the evils that exist in the world, and that is the spread of the 
true Christian religion, not a religion of mere dogmatic faith, 
but a religion of faith proved by good works. 

“As Pope says :-— 


‘For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best ; 
For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ ” 


Note.—The two partners referred to survived my father not 
~quite ten years. Walter Sturge died in 1914; Robert Fowler Sturge 
in 1915. 


CHILDREN OF WILLIAM AND 
CHARLOTTE STURGE 


EMILY STURGE 

WILLIAM ALLEN STURGE, M.V.O., M.D. 
JOHN PLAYER STURGE 

CLEMENT YOUNG STURGE, M.A. 
CAROLINE STURGE, M.D. 
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Emily Sturge 


1847—1892 


Emily Sturge 
1847—1892 


EmILy was the eldest child of my parents William and Charlotte 
Sturge. She was born in the little house (Highbury Villa) 
in Cotham Road, Bristol, which was their earliest home, and 
as the first grandchild on both sides of the family, her advent 
was hailed with the joy which a child in that position generally 
excites. 

Our aunt, Matilda Sturge, wrote a short sketch of her life 
and character after her death, in which she describes Emily 
as “very shy and sensitive in infancy”; and adds that “as 
the shyness wore off it was replaced by a deep reserve which 
continued to the end of her life.” This reserve undoubtedly 
stood in the way of close intimacy with those with whom she 
lived ; a certain aloofness always marked her relations with 
her home people, so that we—her sisters—hardly knew how 
much strong feeling her rather cold arid distant manner covered, 
until, after her death, her private memoranda revealed it. 

Our aunt goes on to say that Emily early showed that she 
had excellent abilities ; even-as a child she was a great reader. 
She was educated, with intervals of home or day school 
instruction, first at the school, elsewhere referred to, which 
was kept by Miss Ravis and Caroline Smith at Weston-super- 
Mare, and afterwards at Frenchay, near Bristol. Unfortunately, 
this school was given up when she had been there but a short 
time, so that regular teaching ceased for her earlier than was 
usual for girls in her position ; she was only just fifteen. She 
was very fond of study, however, and supplied the lack to a 
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_ great extent by self culture. “She had little fondness,” says 
our aunt, “for the minor occupations which make, or used 
to make, a part of most women’s lives; and though she was 
an efficient needlewoman, and would undertake the house- 
keeping when need arose, she was able, as time went on, to 
withdraw from avocations of this nature, and to devote herself 
with little disturbance to her own pursuits. To others she 
never appeared to be studying hard, but she read and reflected 
a great deal; and a certain clearness of conception and mental 
grasp saved her from many of the disadvantages of a desultory 
system of education. Her knowledge was varied and extensive, 
and did not appear to be superficial ; while in her information 
regarding the events passing around her, and the things which 
everyone is expected to know, but of which many are ignorant, 
she resembled her mother, who had a remarkable aptitude of 
that kind. She was still young when the ‘ Lectures to Ladies ’ 
were established in Clifton, and she found in them, as did 
others in that day, a new and valuable aid to mental culture.” 

When quite a young girl, Emily entered on what proved 
to be her life work. Our aunt, Matilda Sturge, introduced 
her to a large school, and it was as visitor to that school that 
she gained the familiarity with the subject of elementary 
education which fitted her, years afterwards, to become a 
member of the Bristol School Board. 

“She also at this time,” says our aunt, “ and for many years 
afterwards, taught in the Friends’ Sunday School, held on 
the premises of the Friars Meeting House in Bristol. She 
used to speak of her terror and distress when first asked to 
take a class, but she became an efficient teacher—one who 
could deal with naughty or talkative girls ; placing them, as she 
used laughingly to say, between non-conducting materials, and 
then interesting them with lively lessons in Scripture History.” 

“Although reserved and rather quiet in general society, 
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Emily was fond of talking to interesting people, and was not 
without the sparkle and brightness which make such 
conversations a delight.” She had some intimate friends, and 
in their company was lively and vivacious. Perhaps the 
person who had most influence on her in early youth was our 
mother’s bachelor brother, Frederic Allen. This uncle lived 
for some years in Bristol when we were children, and until 
his death in 1879 his nieces—more especially Emily—filled 
a place in his heart which nephews and nieces can rarely hold 
when a man has his own home ties. His letters to her are full 
of humour and interesting comments on passing events; but 
one gathers from them that he would have had little sympathy 
with some of her later work as a Suffragist. His death from 
typhoid fever, caught when travelling in Normandy, was a 
great loss to us all. 

I do not remember how it came about that, in the autumn 
of 1879, Emily was invited to stand for election on the Bristol 
School Board. She was young for such a position, and had 
had no previous experience except in connection with the 
school I have mentioned. 

School Boards were then separate bodies, elected ad hoc ; 
not, as now, Committees of the County or Borough Councils. 
Emily was included in the group who, as Liberals, presented 
themselves to be elected by the votes of the whole city 
electorate. There was a corresponding group of Conservatives 
and a few individuals who represented special interests, such 
as the Roman Catholics, Temperance Workers, etc. As voters 
could distribute their votes as they liked—they could “ plump” 
for their special preference—there were considerable advantages 
about this system, which gave a much better chance to women 
candidates and particular “causes” than is the case under 
the present plan of election by Wards. 

Emily was at once elected. I think she was at the head 
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of the poll. Thus, before she was thirty-three, she obtained 
a public position such as is rarely open to women now until 
their best working years are passed. I well remember the 
busy weeks before the election, when it was necessary for the 
candidates to address as many meetings as possible. With 
her fellow Liberals she attended these, and I accompanied her. 
She was a good speaker, and made an excellent impression 
on the various audiences we found assembled in dingy 
club-rooms in the upper storeys of public houses, where many 
of the meetings were held. She threw herself into her new 
work with ardour, and twelve years of unceasing devotion to 
the various schools under the management of the Board 
followed. She had the splendid example and leadership of 
the Chairman, Mark Whitwill, whose passion for the welfare 
of the neglected children of his city was an inspiration for 
any young worker. He was one—and not the least 
distinguished—of a long: line of philanthropic men who have 
given of their best to Bristol. 

Emily helped to initiate many new developments in the 
work of the Board. “She showed unusual power of mastery 
and despatch, and a faculty of working effectively over rather 
a large surface, and instinctively recognised what was of 
greatest importance and must be put first.” During the years 
which followed steps were taken to establish the Bristol Day 
Training College for Women, a Truant School (since given 
up), Scripture Examinations, various forms of technical 
education, including a Cookery School, and allied undertakings 
like Evening Classes and Penny Dinners. Most of these have 
long passed the pioneer stage, and seem matters of course 
now, when the responsibilities of the Education Committees 
have expanded in many other directions. It is well, however, 
sometimes to look back and realise how much we owe to the 
untiring efforts of earlier workers. 
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It seemed as if many years of usefulness were before 
Emily, when her career was suddenly cut short in June, 1892, 
by a terrible accident. She went out one morning for a ride, 
accompanied by Helen and our cousin, Howard Sturge. On 
one of the roads near Long Ashton her horse ran away, and, 
overtaking a cart of which the driver was deaf and did not 
turn aside, she was thrown, and so fearfully injured that she 
died within an hour of being brought home. Her death made 
a great impression at the time in Bristol, and was felt to be a 
public calamity, for she was well known, not only in connection 
with education, but with many other movements of the day. 
Her colleagues on the Board valued her, and she was beloved 
by all connected with the schools. 

Emily’s faithfulness to duty was exemplified six months 
before her death, when, walking on a frosty day to keep an 
engagement in the town, she slipped on a slide made by some 
boys and broke her arm. Notwithstanding the pain, she went 
on and delivered her address, postponing until afterwards 
the needed surgical attention. It was realised, too late, that 
indirectly this accident was a contributory cause of her death, 
and that her arm had not fully recovered power when she 
started for the fatal ride on a horse which she was not strong 
enough to control. 

Emily was a warm supporter of Women’s Suffrage and took 
an active part in the campaign of the early eighties, which 
came, as it seemed at the time, so near success. She was 
much in request asa speaker, and acted for many years as one 
of the honorary secretaries of the Bristol Committee. Owing to 
the opposition of Mr. Gladstone, who refused to include the 
enfranchisement of women in the Reform Bill of 1884, the 
efforts of these pioneers bore no fruit for many years, and very 
few of them lived to witness the success which after the lapse 
of nearly half a century, crowned the labours of later workers. 
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References in a notebook, in which she expressed her 
thoughts from time to time, show that Emily carried on her 
work under the shadow of disappointment or hope deferred. 
She evidently regarded herself as engaged to some man whose 
identity is not disclosed. According to an entry in 1888, the 
obstacle to their marriage appeared likely to be removed ; 
but evidently it never was. This inward trouble was quite 
unsuspected by her friends, for she gave no sign, and never 
allowed it to interfere with her work. She was a woman of 
considerable personal attractions, a little above the middle 
height, with good features, a fine bearing, and magnificent 
hair, which gave a certain distinction to her appearance. 
Several men had been strongly attracted by her, but we could 
only guess who had been the one of her preference. As I was 
absent from Bristol from 1886 to 1891, I saw little of her work 
during those years, and she lived only thirteen months after I 
returned. I was not one of the riding party, but was present 
at the last sad scene. 

Emily was buried in the graveyard attached to the Friars 
Meeting House in Bristol; a miserable place, as to its 
surroundings, but in some sense classic ground, for the fine 
old halls adjoining are the remains of a Dominican Monastery, 
and show some well-marked Early English features. In the 
monks’ dormitory, and other ancient rooms, a boys’ school was 
carried on for many years, and here I can remember, on the 
occasion of “ Quarterly Meetings,” long rows of country Friends 
used to sit at dinner, all unconscious of their monkish 
surroundings. In this burial-ground—reputed to have been 
that of the Monastery—she was buried, and here also lie our 
parents and the two children who died young. Emily was 
only forty-five years old when her life was thus prematurely 
cut short. 

The following quotations may fitly close this short notice : 
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they are taken from the private notebook, already referred to, 
and show something of her inner life and thought :— 

“ There are dangers,” she says, “ connected with the practical 
life. It is apt to become too absorbing. It is needful now and 
then to come into a desert place apart and rest awhile. 
Sometimes the ideal life seems very far off, and one is in danger 
of losing one’s taste for it, and for poetry and for silent 
contemplation: of forgetting the higher aspects of life. For 
this reason we should now and then break utterly away from 
ordinary occupations and throw oneself into some wholly 
different pursuit; read books which draw one’s mind into 
some entirely different channel, in fact recollect oneself. For 
anyone engaged in some absorbing occupation there is always 
the same danger threatening as that to which Darwin 
succumbed—the atrophy of the unused faculties. What a loss 
for him, even in his studies and theories as a naturalist, that 
he lost his taste for the higher poetry! Retaining it, how 
often would he have found light shed upon his studies by the 
poems of someone whose eagle eye could see farther than the 
astronomer’s telescope, or the microscope of the naturalist ! 
So in a less degree is it with us all, if we allow ourselves to be 
absorbed in one pursuit, and forget everything in the world 
beside.” 

Emily acted on this principle herself. When young she 
acquired considerable execution as a pianist, and, though she 
never gave a great deal of time to music, it occupied to the 
last a place in her busy life. She was also fond of painting 
and continued to practise it to the end, always bringing 
home some water-colour sketches from every holiday tour. 
It was noticed that the later drawings had more life and warmth 
than the earlier ; it seemed as if the pent-up nature was finding 
freer outlet in this way as time went on. 

Commenting on the quotation which follows, my aunt 
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says: “She had naturally fine qualities and superior powers, 
but what made her what she was, and her life worth living, 
was a simple devotion to the duties which she believed to be 
hers. She considered that she owed to Carlyle her first vivid 
conception of duty.” Writing about his teaching, Emily says: 
“ As regards myself, Sartor Resartus formed an era in my life. 
I was passing through that painful phase of restlessness and 
doubt, when my soul was indeed groping about in outer 
darkness. My beliefs were partly gone, and I craved for 
happiness. To me that chapter called ‘ The Everlasting Yea’ 
came as a revelation. Then, for the first time in my life, I 
understood that Duty not Happiness is our goal.” “ That 
she learned afterwards the further lesson,” says her aunt, 
“that there is a happiness which waits on duty, may be 
gathered from these later written words: ‘ Yet Duty, as life 
goes on we feel that we are thine ; 
‘ Nor know we anything more fair 
Than is the smile upon thy face.’ ”’ 

“Tt is difficult,” adds my aunt, “in such a case, when the 
end has been so sudden, and to our apprehension so untimely, 
to say that :— 


‘ Death has rounded to a full completeness 
The statue of her life.’ 


“Rather may we apply another simile suggested by herself 
in these words: ‘ It is all a perplexing problem, and would be 
utterly insoluble if we regarded this life as anything but a 
phase—a link in a chain: a minute arc in that great circle 
the sweep of which we cannot see.’ 

“Her friends had not read this sentence when they chose 
as a motto for her memorial card those lines of Browning’s :— 


‘On the earth the broken arc, 
In the heaven the perfect round.’ ”’ 
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William Allen Sturge, M.V.O., M.D. 
1850—1919 


My brother, William Allen, was the fourth child and eldest 
son of our parents, William and Charlotte Sturge. He was 
born at 25 Somerset Street, Bristol, on the 6th of October, 
1850. His birth was naturally a great joy, although it must 
have added greatly to the cares of our mother, who had now 
four children under three and a half; I, then aged thirteen 
months, did not run alone until nearly a year afterwards. 
He was named after his father and also in remembrance of 
William Allen, a relative of my mother’s, whom she had known 
and venerated in her youth. 

It may be worth while, in passing, to say something about 
this cousin, who represented a type of Quakerism which has 
now almost died out. 

William Allen, who was born in 1770, must have been a 
man of marked ability. Although he had not, in boyhood, the 
advantage of a liberal education, he became an eminent 
chemist, and under his management the small, unpretending 
business, which he entered as a young man, developed into 
the important firm of Allen & Hanbury, still well known as 
manufacturing chemists. As a scientific man he held a high 
place among the chemists of his day: for many years he was 
lecturer on chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, and he frequently 
lectured at the Royal Institution and to various scientific 
bodies. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Asa philanthropist, William Allen’s labours were unceasing : 
he was a strenuous worker in the anti-slavery cause, an early 
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promoter of elementary schools for the working classes in 
association with such pioneers as Owen and Lancaster, and a 
warm supporter of many of the humanitarian movements 
which made the early part of the nineteenth century notable. 
His deeply religious and spiritual nature impressed all with 
whom he came in contact. These included statesmen of many 
different countries, and some of the crowned heads of Europe, 
whom from time to time he had occasion to approach in 
connection with such questions as prison reform and religious 
toleration. His relations with the Czar Alexander I., of Russia, 
were especially remarkable, and reveal a side of the Emperor’s 
character not generally realised. There was a vein of mysticism 
in Alexander’s nature, which responded readily to a similar 
strain in William Allen, whose earnestness and simplicity 
deeply impressed him when, during the visit of the allied 
sovereigns to London in 1814, he granted an audience to him 
and some other Friends. The Quakers—but especially William 
Allen—inspired in the Emperor feelings of warm affection, 
and later he took advantage of opportunities to meet him 
again at Vienna and St. Petersburg. These interviews seem 
to have been occasions of exalted devotional and spiritual 
intercourse, in which the Emperor and plain Friend met on 
common ground as earnest seekers after the highest good. 
The Czar’s aspirations as a man and a ruler were evidently 
lofty and sincere, incongruous as they must have seemed, and 
still seem, with his position and practice as autocrat of all the 
Russias. 

Another interesting episode in William Allen’s life is 
connected with our own Royal Family. The Duke of Kent 
was a supporter of some of the movements in which Friends 
and other philanthropists were interested, and probably in 
this way came in contact with William Allen. Early in the 
century, after it had become possible, owing to the death of the 
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Princess Charlotte, that the succession to the throne would 
devolve on him and his descendants, he was much embarrassed 
by financial difficulties. In some way William Allen was able 
to assist him and, after his death, the Duchess and the little 
girl who afterwards became Queen Victoria. I believe he 
advanced money at a critical period, so that the Duchess, 
when the birth of an heir was imminent, was able to return to 
England, where it was important that the event should take 
place. These services were recalled by the Queen in her old 
age, when she received my brother and his wife at Nice, and 
learned his name, and she called the attention of one of the 
Princesses who was present to the fact that “ Dr. Sturge is 
related to old Mr. Allen.” 

To return to my brother. Full of life and mischief as a 
boy—as I have elsewhere related—Will (for so he was called 
in the family circle) early became a serious and rather grave 
student, of whom his sisters stood a good deal in awe. He was 
thorough in all he undertook, observant and self-reliant: the 
latter quality was exemplified in 1862 when our parents took 
their four eldest children to the Great Exhibition of that year. 
Will was not quite twelve years old and care had to be taken 
to keep the party together—a tiresome precaution no doubt 
to an adventurous child. Looking about on his own account 
—as a boy will—he got lost, causing a bad half hour to his 
father and mother, for in that vast crowd seeking a lost child 
was like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. Ultimately, 
however, he turned up quite happy and unconcerned. 

My own recollections of the great show are of an immense 
building with wide galleries and long annexes full of whirling 
machinery, and that, as we passed from stand to stand, the 
eye was almost sated with endless displays of gold and silver 
plate; while from time to time one was almost deafened by 
great organs which started playing just over one’s head. 
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As a boy, Will’s sang-froid and apparent indifference to pain 
earned for him in the family the soubriquet of “ Wooden Billy ” ; 
but that, like other boys, he had his sensitive points was 
shown by a circumstance which he mentioned quite late in 
life. In the ’50’s much indignation was felt at the treatment 
of a number of Italian patriots, shut up and shamefully treated 
in abominable Neapolitan prisons. Great efforts were made 
to obtain their release, and at last a good many were set at 
liberty. Trevelyan, in his volume, Garibaldi and the Thousand, 
tells the story. The unfortunate men, some of whom had 
been in these dungeons for more than ten years, were placed 
in a crazy old sailing ship bound for America, where, should 
they reach its shores, they were to remain as exiles. The 
chances, however, were greatly against their doing so. A son 
of one of the prisoners managed to secure a place on board, 
disguised as a ship’s scullion, and, once at sea, succeeded in 
bringing about a mutiny, changed the ship’s course and headed 
for England. They reached Cork in March, 1859. Will was 
then eight years old, and attended a school for little boys kept 
by a Miss Overbury in Somerset Street. One day their governess 
told them about the Italian prisoners, and gave them leave to 
go out and watch them pass through the streets (I suppose 
on their way from the Cork boat to the station), telling them 
to be sure to remove their caps as the procession went by. 
When they got back they were asked if they had taken off 
their caps. “ Yes,” they cried, “ we all did except Willy Sturge : 
he is a Quaker, so he kept his on.” The child had unfortunately 
looked away at the crucial moment, and to the end of his life 
remembered the stinging mortification of this mistaken charge. 

Will’s early school life was somewhat broken. After going 
for short periods first (on leaving Miss Overbury’s) to a school 
kept by a Mr. Vines in Somerset Street, then to Till Adam 
Smith’s at Weston-super-Mare, he was sent for two years as a 
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day scholar to Dr. Hudson’s at Manilla Hall, Clifton—a fine 
old house which has long been pulled down. In 1865 he was 
sent to the Friends’ School at Tottenham, where he remained 
until 1868, when he was nearly eighteen. My father had hoped 
that, as a matter of course, he would follow him in his profession 
of land surveyor, and carry on the firm of J. P. Sturge & Sons, 
which at that time held an important place among others in 
the West of England. By his energy and acumen, and—I may 
add—his untiring industry, my father, after he became head 
of the firm on the death of my grandfather in 1857, in a few 
years almost doubled the business, and it was no wonder that 
he looked forward to introducing his eldest son into the office, 
where the prospects for a young man appeared to be very good. 
But the boy early showed a strong bent in another direction. 
While at school he had met with an accident at football, and 
our Aunt Fox, with true kindness, had taken him into her 
home at Stoke Newington. There, as he lay on the sofa resting 
his injured knee, in the company of his doctor uncle and his 
cousins, just beginning their medical education, he amused 
himself with examining the bones which lay around, and 
before long had decided that he, too, must be a doctor. In 
the summer of 1868 he left school and, as he remained firm 
in this determination, our parents reluctantly acquiesced. He 
began work that autumn at the Bristol Medical School, then a 
small, rather obscure institution, but, I imagine, good as far as 
it went. ; 

Unfortunately, an initial mistake was made which nearly 
proved fatal to his career, for besides beginning the hard study 
necessary for passing what was then called the “ Preliminary 
Scientific Examination ” for the London M.B. degree, he started 
practical work at the Bristol General Hospital. No one seems 
to have warned him that this was trying to do two things at 
once; our parents were without experience, and did not 
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realise that it was an almost impossible task. He was full of 
ambition and extraordinarily industrious, as notes left of his 
long hours of work show. I remember that I used to breakfast 
alone with him at a quarter to eight (this was a good 
arrangement for me, as it gave me some regular time for reading 
while the rest of the family were at breakfast). He had been 
up and at work long before that, however—the time-table was 
planned for fourteen hours a day, with hardly any intervals 
for meals, and none for recreation. It was no wonder that 
after about nine months he broke down. In June, 1869, he 
fell ill with an attack of diphtheria. He recovered sufficiently, 
however, to pass the examination in the following month, and 
to accompany our parents and brother John to Switzerland 
in August for a much-needed holiday. In the course of 
travelling he collapsed again. This time the complaint was 
acute rheumatism, and he was so ill that he had to be carried 
down a mountain (I think it was the Eggischhorn), and then 
with difficulty was conveyed to Lucerne. Here he and my 
mother were left behind in a pension when my father and 
John had to return home. It was a trying and anxious time 
for her. I think our uncle, Frederic Allen, joined them, but 
the responsibility for nursing and managing such a serious case 
of illness in a Swiss pension must have rested on her. On 
looking back, one wonders that she did not send for one of 
her daughters, but, although of a highly irritable, nervous 
temperament, our mother always rose to emergencies and 
carried them through without much help. Our father was 
entirely absorbed in his professional work ; often away from 
home for days together ; engaged in visiting one of the many 
estates which he managed ; in London, giving evidence before 
Parliamentary Committees, or himself sitting as arbitrator 
to decide some case referred to him. At this time his family 
saw but little of him, for even when he was at home, after the 
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six o’clock dinner and an interval for rest, the blue office bag 
of papers made its appearance in the family sitting - room, 
and we all had to sit quietly round while he finished his day’s 
work. 

Will recovered from this illness, and in a few weeks they 
were able to return home. Before long he was at work again, 
and six months afterwards he duly passed the Primary 
Examination of the College of Surgeons. His Bristol life ended 
in 1871, when he went to London and became a student at 
University College Hospital. 

In London Will had the advantage of working under 
Sir William Jenner and other distinguished men ; but a second 
attack of rheumatic fever in 1872 threatened such serious 
consequences to his career, that he had perforce to take some 
rest. My father therefore sent him, in the spring of 1873, for 
a prolonged tour in the East, and the following winter he 
accompanied Mr. Lucas to Egypt, as his medical attendant.* 
His health was now happily restored, and he was able to go on 
steadily with his work. He took the degree of M.D. of London 
University in 1875. 

The history of Will’s professional life may best be given 
by quoting the account written after his death by his friend 
and fellow-student, Sir Thomas Barlow, for the British Medical 
Journal. Referring to his work at University College Hospital, 
he says :— 

“Here he soon made his mark and gained the regard of 
his teachers and fellow-students. He was a close and accurate 
observer, keen in reasoning and original in speculation. 

“ After holding the post of Physician’s Assistant, he became 
a resident Medical Officer and subsequently Registrar of the 
National Hospital for Paralysis and Epilepsy. There he 


* T have elsewhere given some account of the subsequent history 
of this young man (see page 20). 
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laid the foundations of a wide and thoughtful survey of nervous 
diseases. Having taken his M.D. degree at the University 
of London, he followed up his studies in nervous diseases by a 
lengthened stay in Paris in 1876. That was a time when 
Charcot, like a magnet, was attracting neurologists, young 
and old, to his clinic at Salpétriére. But Sturge did not limit 
his studies to neurology; he worked at general pathology 
and medicine, and followed closely Fournier’s practice at the 
St. Louis. Both Charcot and Fournier bore generous testimony 
in after years to Sturge’s critical acumen and originality. 
“When, in 1877, he returned to London, he was appointed 
Physician and Pathologist to the Royal Free Hospital, and 
one of the lecturers to the Women’s Medical School. His 
strong Liberal sentiments made him early a warm supporter 
of women’s medical education. He was married to a talented 
lady doctor—Miss Emily Bovell—and they started in practice 
in Wimpole Street. There seemed a distinguished career 
opening for Sturge as a neurologist, a general physician and a 
clinical teacher. He had the gift of fluent and luminous 
exposition and was eagerly listened to, not only by his students, 
but by the members of the London medical societies. 
Unfortunately, only four of his medical papers remain available : 
of these in every way the most important and characteristic 
is one in the fifth volume of the Proceedings of the Medical 
Society of London, p. 357, on the study of muscular atrophy 
as an aid in the physiological investigation of the spinal cord. 
In this paper there are original observations of considerable 
interest, but there are also very lucid and discriminating 
statements on the physiological grouping of muscular atrophies 
and their diagnostic importance which are valuable still, as 
sound and helpful generalisations . . . Sturge was exceedingly 
humane. From his studentship onwards he took the deepest 
interest in the welfare of his patients. He never spared his 
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efforts, especially for poor chronic nervous cases, to make the 
best of their condition, and he was so well read and wide in 
his intellectual sympathies that it was no wonder that many 
educated men and women found in him a tower of strength, 
especially in conditions of over-strain. But in 1880 his wife’s 
health began seriously to flag, and he came to the conclusion 
that he ought, for her sake, to seek a milder climate. He 
determined to settle at Nice, and he made it his home for 
twenty-seven years during the late autumn, winter and summer 
months. By degrees he gained one of the best professional 
positions on the Riviera, and he secured the esteem of his 
English and French brethren and of the municipal authorities, 
as well as the confidence of the residents and visitors. The 
success of Queen Victoria’s four spring holidays at Cimiez 
was in no slight degree due to the care and forethought which 
Sturge gave to securing the safety and the amenities of her 
residence. He had a bad attack of rheumatic fever in 1894 
and another in 1899. In 1907 he determined to relinquish 
practice and return to England. 

“He had given considerable attention in his holidays to 
early Greek Art, and had acquired a valuable collection of 
Etruscan vases; but for some years his summer leisure had 
been largely devoted to prehistoric archeology. He gradually 
collected large and important groups of neolithic implements, 
and when he settled in England he chose his home at Icklingham 
Hall, Suffolk, in the very centre of this special field of 
archeological research. 

“ He was enabled, during the twelve years of his residence, 
to create the finest private museum in the world of flint 
implements, because his untiring local investigation and 
findings supplemented the varied and extensive collections 
which he had previously acquired. His aim was always to 
make a minute study, not only of the human chippings, but 
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of glacial and other markings on his flints, and of their 
patinations, and he made the most careful note of their 
provenance. His study of detail was combined with much 
reflection and investigations of cognate problems as to 
antiquity and altered physical conditions. 

“Sturge stimulated his fellow- workers by ungrudging 
advice and demonstrations. He was one of the founders and 
the first President of the Society of Prehistoric Archeology of 
East Anglia, to the Tvansactions of which he contributed 
several papers, and with rare generosity he bequeathed his 
splendid educational collection of more than 100,000 pieces 
to the nation.” These are now in the British Museum. The 
vases and bronzes were purchased for Canada, and are to be 
seen in the museum at Toronto with careful notes made by 
my brother as to date, locality, etc. 

It was a great disappointment to his family, as well as 
himself, when Will had to give up excellent prospects of success 
as a London physician and engage instead in general practice 
in the South of France, but, as already noted, it was 
unavoidable, on account of the state of his wife’s health, as 
she was threatened with a recurrence of former lung trouble. 
It is doubtful whether he himself could long have borne the 
strain of London work, his repeated attacks of rheumatic fever 
having undoubtedly undermined his excellent constitution, 
although his journeys in the East in the winters of 1872-73 
did much to re-establish his health at that time, and enabled 
him to accomplish many years of hard work under the 
seasonal conditions of practice on the Riviera. 

Will and Emily Bovell first met in Paris in 1877. Both were 
already qualified to practise, but each was taking a special 
course in the French hospitals and Medical School. She was his 
senior by nine years, and had passed through some of the trying 
experiences of the pioneer medical women, having been one 
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of the group of seven who were turned out of the medical 
school at Edinburgh owing to the intolerance of the professors 
and students of the University. She had succeeded in gaining 
a degree elsewhere, and was nearly ready to begin to practise 
when they met. 

They were married in the autumn of 1877, and set up 
together in London at No. 9 Wimpole Street; but, as has 
already been said, the arrangement only lasted for a few 
years, on account of the failure of her health. The removal 
to Nice took place in 1881, where both had to start practice 
again. 

Work came more quickly to Will than to his wife, who had 
to contend against the prejudice which prevailed at that time 
against medical women, and even now (1928) is not wholly 
extinct. A woman of marked personality and energy, who had 
gone far in certain directions—as is evidenced by some 
brochures in French which she wrote—she bitterly felt and 
resented this difference, which seemed to deny her the reward 
which she might justly have expected after her years of hard 
work. The event showed that she had not the needed physical 
strength for carrying on a large practice, even if it had been 
open to her, for after three or four years she broke down 
again. 

It was their habit to return to England in the summer 
when the season at Nice closed. In 1884, for some reason, 
she remained behind, with the result that the heat caused a 
recrudescence of disease, which this time could not be arrested. 
All through the winter of 1884-85 she steadily declined, and 
she died in the following April (1885). She was buried in the 
English cemetery at Nice. 

It seemed a sad and premature ending of a strenuous life, 
for she was only forty-four years of age: probably her strength 
had been too severely taxed in the difficult preliminary years. 

H 
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It is the fate of pioneers to labour for posterity rather than for 
themselves ; they blaze the trail for others who follow after 
—surely, in itself, a great achievement. 

The Bovells were a West Indian family with which ours 
came in contact owing to the traditional connection of Bristol 
with the West Indies. Emily must have been a woman of 
much determination and force of character to have broken 
through the conventions around her, and she had no doubt 
the faults of her qualities. It did not fall to my lot to know 
much of my first sister-in-law, who was considerably my 
senior in age and experience. There was hardly time or 
opportunity for her to take her place in our family circle, and 
she passed out of it comparatively early ; but it is due to her 
memory to record the courageous part which she took in the 
struggle to secure for women the right to be attended by 
doctors of their own sex, a struggle which has long since been 
crowned with success. 

Shortly after his wife’s death Will asked me to go out to 
him to act as his companion for the remainder of the season. 
I went, and it was a most interesting experience. He had now 
a very large practice among the English and American residents 
and visitors, and I used to go about with him, sitting outside 
in the carriage while he visited his patients. They were 
scattered all over the neighbourhood, and in this way I made 
the acquaintance of the exquisite views on the Corniche road 
which skirts the coast. Sometimes we went as far as Mentone 
and Monte Carlo. I remember waiting in the corridor of an 
hotel at the latter place when he was attending a young Bristol 
man named Fargus, who had written one or two brilliant 
stories under the pseudonym of “ Hugh Conway.” A successful 
future seemed to be opening before Mr. Fargus, but 
unfortunately he had contracted a severe type of fever—I 
think in Rome—of which shortly afterwards he died. A tablet 
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in Bristol Cathedral commemorates this life, cut short before 
there had been time for his powers to mature. 

When the season closed, Will decided to return home by 
way of Italy our companions being Miss Julia Sherriff, who 
was the head of the nursing institution which had been 
established at Nice for the benefit of the many English and 
American invalids, and one of her nieces. In this way I became 
acquainted with the lady whom he married in the following 
year (1886). 

Julia Sherriff was the daughter of a wealthy ironmaster 
in the North of England, and had been brought up in 
circumstances of ease and luxury. Her father for many years 
represented Worcester in Parliament, and was still the sitting 
member when he died. But reverses overtook the family, and 
after his death his daughters were left but slenderly provided 
for. With characteristic energy Julia took up nursing as a 
profession, and was trained first at a children’s hospital and 
afterwards at Guy’s. About the year 1883 she was appointed 
head of the new Nursing Institution at Nice, where her duties 
brought her much in contact with my brother, who needed 
her nurses for his patients. The natural consequence followed. 
Julia had seen a great deal of life under various conditions. 
She was an able manager and organiser, and, although not 
intellectual in a literary sense, she fully shared her husband’s 
archeological interests. They were hardly ever separated 
during their long married life, and she proved not only a most 
kind and affectionate sister-in-law but a great addition to the 
whole family circle. They were married at St. Andrew’s, 
Westminster, on July 1st, 1886. 

During the twenty years of their residence at Nice after 
his second marriage Will and his wife lived an extremely active 
and useful life. His kindness to his patients was unbounded. 
Illness abroad has special difficulties and trials. People are 
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laid up in hotels and pensions far from home and home comforts, 
at the mercy of managers and servants: sometimes they 
prove attentive and kind; sometimes not; and, in any case, 
for the friends of the patient it is a lonely and anxious position, 
aggravated—as it often is—by shortness of money to meet the 
expense of a prolonged stay. Sometimes, too, the illness ends 
in death. My brother had often to take steps to secure the 
attendance of a lawyer when the sick man desired to make a 
will, and sometimes to point out the importance of his doing so, 
when he knew that neglect would entail serious consequences 
for survivors. Several times during their earlier years, when 
the approach of summer made it necessary for patients to leave 
before the hot weather set in, he himself conducted a party of 
helpless persons to England, making all the arrangements, 
and seeing them through the long journey; then, having left 
them in good hands, he returned to Nice to finish the season’s 
work. When this was at last ended, they were able to close 
their house for the summer, and leave for the holiday which 
by this time both greatly needed. Only the long rest thus 
made possible enabled Will to bear such a strenuous life for 
so long. 

In all this Julia seconded her husband in every way. She 
not only led the full social life which their large acquaintance 
involved, but carried on a great deal of useful work on her own 
account. She did much to befriend the many English waifs 
and strays who are to be found stranded in such resorts. 
With incredible carelessness and heartlessness, people would 
sometimes discharge a governess or maid, without making 
any arrangement for her return home. With the co-operation 
of other residents, Julia was instrumental in establishing a 
society at Nice for looking after such persons, and finding 
them work if they desired it. Sometimes their house would 
seem like a Registry Office, so many were the enquirers to be 
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found seated in their drawing-room or hall. She also interested 
herself in the sailors who came to the port of Villefranche 
in the English ships of war which frequently put in there, 
and a Seaman’s Home was established of which she took a 
large share of the oversight. Every care was taken to provide 
good food and sleeping accommodation. This was greatly 
appreciated : I think I remember her mentioning that one man 
ate twenty eggs at one meal! 

Before returning to England at the end of the Nice season 
they often took a prolonged tour, and in this way became 
familiar with many of the finest churches and picture galleries 
in Europe. They gradually accumulated a very large collection 
of photographs of frescoes, pictures by the old masters and 
architectural subjects. After my brother’s death Julia 
presented this collection to Bristol University, where it now is. 
By the diligent labours of two ladies, it has been carefully 
classified and arranged for the use of students attending Art 
lectures, for whom access to such illustrations was much 
needed. 

It was in the course of their Italian tours that my brother 
first became interested in archeology, and began to collect 
Etruscan remains as well as Greek vases and bronzes. Gradually 
flint implements, both of palzolithic and neolithic date were 
added to these, and in the end they became his major interest. 
He bought many important pieces and series, for a connoisseur 
soon becomes known; amongst others, he acquired the fine 
collection of the late Canon Greenwell, excepting an important 
section which had already been deposited in the British 
Museum. When in 1907 he retired from practice and settled 
at Icklingham Hall, near the small country town of Mildenhall, 
in Suffolk, he added special rooms to hold his wonderful 
collection, and many were the visitors, from far and near, who 
came to see it. 
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After settling at Icklingham, Will devoted almost all his 
time to the study of the neolithic flints to be found in large 
quantities in the neighbourhood. His choice of it was, in fact, 
determined by the circumstance that it is one of the richest 
in this country for such researches. 

The “ Hall” was really an ancient manor-house which had 
been transformed by generations of “ improvers” into a solid 
mansion of moderate size, partly Georgian and partly 
mid-Victorian. A large garden lies behind, in which are many 
fine trees, wide lawns and formal rose beds, enclosed in a very 
old yew hedge. Leaving the garden by a gate at the back, a 
short walk brought one to the fields—the real centre of interest 
—for in these fields—in summer covered with wheat—lie hidden, 
until the plough turns them up, great quantities of neolithic 
implements, rough in workmanship, but of many well-defined 
shapes and sizes which the practised eye soon learns to recognise. 

Will was engaged in the study of these flints until within 
a short time of his death, and he became convinced by obvious 
ice-marks that many of them had been subjected to the 
influence of more than one glacial period, and that the character 
of the patination proved that some had been chipped, and 
re-chipped, by workers who belonged to successive races of 
men, separated in time by one of these cycles of glaciation 
and subsequent heat. This proved the origin of man to be 
immeasurably more remote than geologists and anthropologists 
had hitherto been led to believe. As soon as his attention had 
been called to the theories of the late Major Drayson, Will 
was struck by the fact that the period fixed by Drayson between 
each—31,500 years—coincided in a remarkable way with that 
which his study of the scratches suggested. He contributed 
a series of papers to a weekly journal called the Outlook (now 
defunct), explaining the Drayson theory. It has not, up to 
the present time, been accepted by scientific opinion, but 
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some remarkable statements in confirmation have been made 
by astronomers and archeologists who have approached the 
problem from other points of view. After his death a letter 
was received by the Hon. Secretary of the East Anglian 
Prehistoric Society, from the French savant, Dr. Marcel 
Baudouin, in which he said: “C’est a lui que je dois la 
connaissance de la théorie de Drayson qui m’a enfin permis 
de voir clair dans la question de la datation des mégalithes 
par la Déviation précessionelle, théorie qui est a la base de 
toutes mes découvertes sur la culte stello préhistorique. Que 
sa mémoire soit honorée en France comme en Angleterre.” 

Time only will show where the truth lies; but whether 
this theory proves to be true or not, it remains the fact that 
it is through the patient labours of many workers, who approach 
the study of phenomena from many points of view, that Truth 
is at last established. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Will did not live to write 
more fully on the results of his researches than was possible 
in the series of articles referred to, and in a number of papers 
which he read at meetings of the East Anglian Prehistoric 
Society, a body which, as already noted, he was largely 
instrumental in founding. After they settled in England his 
health was never strong enough to allow of the needful labour. 
It was his hope that others would take up the study where he 
had to drop it, and that the great collection which he left to 
the British Museum would be used by later enthusiasts. It is 
satisfactory to know that his friend and colleague, Mr. Reid 
Moir, of Ipswich, is engaged in researches which seem likely to 
carry him far, both as an authority on the evidence furnished 
by the flints as to the antiquity of man and as the discoverer 
in his own neighbourhood of human remains belonging to a 
primitive race long extinct. 

Such bodies as the East Anglian Prehistoric Society are 
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of great value for inspiring and stimulating local archeologists, 
many of whom are to be found scattered about the country— 
often far from each other, and sometimes in quite a humble 
station in life. 

During the earlier years of their residence at Icklingham 
Will was comparatively free from illness, though always liable 
to attacks of tachycardia after over-exertion or excitement. 
They both threw themselves at once into the life of their 
neighbours, chiefly farmers and their labourers, simple, sturdy 
country folk ; for this district, which includes wide stretches of 
country from Bury St. Edmunds in one direction to Ely in 
another, and extends far into Norfolk, is remote from any 
industrial town, and still completely rural in character. There 
was little, until the outbreak of war brought large bodies of 
soldiers into the village and neighbourhood, to divert attention 
from village interests and studies of the past. Will used to 
say—and enjoyed the thought—that his garden might well 
have been the site of one of Queen Boadicea’s battles. The 
flint relics which we picked up, however, belonged to a period 
compared with which Boadicea is a modern queen. 

The War overshadowed their last years at Icklingham. 
Four officers were billeted upon them at the “ Hall,” and sixteen 
privates were crowded into their chauffeur’s house. This 
involved many household changes, and the difficulties which 
beset all employers during those critical years, owing to the 
withdrawal of every available man for army service. On the 
whole, however, the presence of the young men helped to 
lighten the gloom of these last years, although Will’s health 
continued to decline. 

In the summer of 1918 he was advised to try a special 
treatment to be had at Bath—I think similar to that at Nauheim 
which in former years had helped him several times. He 
seemed a good deal better when they moved on to Bristol to 
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pay us what proved to be their last visit. Although obliged 
to lead an invalid life, Will enjoyed this stay near his native 
city, for which he always retained a feeling of loyal attachment : 
he was able to take short walks, in the course of which he 
discussed, with his customary originality, various theories to 
account for the unique configuration of our surroundings, which 
included the Avon Gorge and the geological panorama of 
St. Vincent’s Rocks. Sometimes he had to spend a day or 
two in bed owing to an attack of tachycardia—‘one of my 
tackies” he would explain—but his unfailing patience lightened 
the trial, and perhaps somewhat blinded us as to their serious 
nature. 

They returned home in June, and Will went back to the 
study of his flints, which he pursued with unabated interest 
throughout the summer and autumn, until winter conditions 
forbade further work in the museum. 

In common with all the world, they rejoiced at Icklingham 
when the War came to an end in November, 1918, and there 
seemed to be a prospect of a return to more normal conditions, 
but for Will this was not to be. In the winter of 1918-19 he 
suffered from one of his often recurring attacks of influenza ; as 
a result, a latent disease (nephritis) became active, and he knew 
that he had not long to live. It had been arranged for me to 
pay them a visit in March, but in response to a summons 
from Julia I hastened my journey. Two days later I was 
joined by Carrie—our doctor sister from Winscombe. She 
had just lost the dear old friend with whom she had lived, 
Miss Jane Gay, but, although worn by long nursing, she arrived, 
the day after the funeral, at the bedside of our dying brother. 
Together we watched him for a week, as his life slowly ebbed 
away, Carrie giving efficient help in the nursing. I still seem to 
see Julia, as she sat silently gazing at the beloved husband so 
soon to leave her. He was able to speak but little, although 
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I think he recognised us almost to the end ; as I took my turn 
by his side a day or two before his death I heard him murmur 
my name. He lingered until the night of March 27th, when 
he quietly passed away. 

My sister Helen and our nephew F. Allen Goodbody came 
to us at once, and Will’s old friend, Sir Thomas Barlow also, 
when in a few days we laid him in the quiet churchyard of 
St. James’s, within a stone’s throw of their house. A granite 
cross now commemorates both, for seven years later Julia 
was laid by his side. 

In thinking of my brother’s character I realise that the 
foregoing, although it tells of his active life and interests, gives 
but an imperfect account of it. He had a lighter side, and a 
capacity for enjoyment which came out after his retirement 
to his country home, when he had leisure for other than 
professional or archeological pursuits. Especially I recall 
pleasant times in the garden, when we used—a party of elderly 
people—to play croquet on the lawn. In the evening it would 
be cribbage, into which he threw himself with the same youthful 
zest, forgetting for the time Greek vases, prehistorics and 
everything else. He was extremely amusing over his reverses 
of fortune, lamenting like a boy when his ball went astray, or 
his hand of cards proved to be poor. 

Quite a different reminiscence associated with the garden 
and the shelter in which—wrapped up as an invalid—he often 
used to sit during the War is of our hearing (if we put our heads 
near the ground) a low, distant booming—the guns of one of 
the terrible battles then being fought in France. 

Will possessed abilities above the average, solid and always 
at command. He took a firm grip of facts, whether learned 
from books or his own observations, and based on them wide 
and careful deductions. Several of his medical examinations 
as a young man were passed under the stress of illness; that 
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this drawback did not hinder his progress is sufficient proof 
of his intellectual power. I expect that later he learned better 
how to manage his health and work; but early overstrain 
was a permanent handicap, and probably shortened his life. 
His tastes were scientific rather than literary, and this 
natural bias was emphasised by his being obliged to take up 
such an engrossing study as medicine so early in life as to leave 
little opportunity for general reading, until leisure came in 
his later years. He was not a reader of poetry, nor did he share 
the mystical temperament of some of his Quaker relations ; 
but he possessed a soundness of judgment, a kind of glorified 
common sense, which gave his opinion, in whatever company 
he happened to be, great weight. The remark applied to him 
which was made by our Aunt Matilda Sturge of his sister 
Emily—changing the pronoun—“ His knowledge was varied 
and extensive,” but more than this, I think, what impressed 
all who came in contact with him was a generous benignity of 
nature which made him kindly and sympathetic, and gave 
to his manner as a doctor that human touch which, apart 
from medicine or any outward remedies, brings comfort and 
support to the patient and anxious relatives. It was combined 
with a keenness of insight which gained for him a high 
reputation for diagnosis. He was an optimist in his general 
outlook—slow to recognise even serious faults in others 
(although he had his professional dislikes and could stand 
up for his rights). Sometimes he seemed rather blind to evils 
which had he practised in England would have come more 
prominently under his notice—the dangers of drink and drugs 
never impressed him as they did some of his old fellow-students, 
notably Sir Thomas Barlow and the late Sir Alfred Pearce 
Gould ; dangers which made his medical sister, Dr. Caroline 
Sturge, a warm supporter of total abstinence. When he 
settled in one of the most rural districts in England, it was 
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as a staunch Conservative, and he naturally viewed politics 
from that standpoint. Having spent so much of his life abroad, 
he had had little opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
modern working-class problems or the Trade Union and 
Labour movements of our great industrial centres. But his 
kindness to all around him, of whatever class, was unfailing. 
He was consulted by a large circle of relatives and friends 
who, before his retirement, used to save up difficulties and 
ailments on which they desired to have his judgment until 
his return to England. At Icklingham he and Julia closely 
followed the fortunes of their neighbours; they soon knew 
all the cottagers in the village, and their car was always to 
be had to convey a sick person, or a case of accident, to the 
nearest hospital. A library was established, of which Julia 
took charge, and a District Nurse was appointed who worked 
under her. In this way they recognised and faithfully carried 
out the old relation between the inmates of the “ Hall” and 
their village neighbours, a relation which is rapidly changing 
under the altered economic conditions which have followed 
the War. 

As regards religious belief, Will’s history was probably 
that of many scientific men of his generation. Born a Friend, 
he inherited from his ancestors their conscientious industry 
and serious outlook ; but he was without the spiritual instinct 
which is its own internal witness, and asks for no logical proof. 
As a boy he concerned himself little with the matter, and when, 
as a young man, he began to think, it seemed to him that 
scientific methods must be applicable in this, as in other 
departments of knowledge. He eagerly read the works of 
Herbert Spencer, and for a time accepted his teaching on the 
“ Unknowable” as the last word on the subject; and even 
when, in later life, he realised that this was not so, and sought 
earnestly for sanctions for a more satisfying creed, his habits 
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of thought obliged him to require external proof, such as 
science could recognise. This led to his taking great interest 
in the phenomena of spiritualism, which, he thought, might 
possibly afford such proof. As years went on he strongly 
felt that man needs the support of revealed religion, and 
realised the importance of worship and a corporate religious 
life. I always enjoyed hearing him read the lessons in their 
village church; those from the Old Testament with much 
dramatic fire ; those from the New with appropriate emphasis 
and feeling. Perhaps recent scientific developments are 
tending to resolve the old duality, and Religion and Science 
will be found to have a common basis which was not then 
realised. 

After her husband’s death Julia was very lonely, for they 
had no children. Their beautiful house had at once to be given 
up, and its archeological contents to be dispersed. The Greek 
vases and bronzes were sent to Toronto (Canada), and the 
great collection of flints to the British Museum. 

Julia had now to find a new home, and decided to accept 
Carrie’s invitation to join her at Winscombe. In the autumn 
of that year (1919) she accordingly removed to Winscombe, 
taking with her only a remnant of her own possessions, for 
almost all the Icklingham Hall furniture was sold. 

I have given some account of the three years that followed 
in my sketch of this sister. Early in 1922, after an illness of 
several months, Carrie too died. Even in that short period 
Julia, who was in her seventy-fourth year when she went 
there, resumed her habits of practical philanthropy. She 
became the Honorary Secretary of the local branch of the 
District Nursing Association, and undertook the oversight 
of the nurse—no light task in such a wide and populous area ; 
and she regularly visited some of the old people in the 
Workhouse. 
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After Carrie’s death this home also was broken up, and 
with this change Julia’s active life ended. She went to live 
in a pretty cottage at Great Missenden, Bucks., in order to 
be near a married niece, and there her last years were spent. 
But she was now old and broken in health, and she survived 
the change only for three or four years. On April 3oth, 
1926, she passed away, having attained the ripe age of eighty 
years. 

Thus ended a long and very useful life, for it may truly 
be said of her that she was a succourer of many. 
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John Player Sturge 


1853—1880 


John Player Sturge 
1853—1880 


My brother John (born August roth, 1853) was the sixth 
child and second son in our family, and no doubt was a 
welcome addition, as there were already four girls. He was 
named after John Player, my father’s great-great-uncle, who 
founded the Bristol firm of J. P. Sturge & Sons, as I have 
elsewhere recorded. 

In looking back on the life of this brother, who died nearly 
half a century ago, when he was only twenty-six, one is afresh 
struck by the pathos of it, for apart from too great a tendency 
to introspection and a lack of physical vigour as he grew 
older, there seemed no reason why he should not have made 
good, as our eldest brother did. He was a remarkably fine 
child, and kept pace with the others in growth and general 
development up to about fifteen years of age, when he had the 
first of several attacks of bronchitis, from which he suffered 
as a youth. He was a lively, happy boy, the inseparable 
companion of Carta: together they carried on a life apart, 
and played many pranks. 

John had excellent abilities. I remember that someone 
spoke of his “massive intellect,” and I realised its power 
and grip when he and I attended lectures together at 
University College. 

As a boy he did well at school, first at Manilla Hall, Clifton, 
and then for a year at Grove House, Tottenham. But his 
school education ended too soon according to modern ideas, 
for my father made up his mind, when his eldest son 
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chose another profession, to educate John for his own, 
that of land surveying, and at sixteen John was taken away 
from Tottenham and sent to Cirencester Agricultural College. 
The boy acquiesced in this decision, and at the time it seemed 
not unreasonable, as he had not shown any special bent in 
any other direction. He threw himself conscientiously into 
the College work, and when he left at the end of two years 
had gained the diploma and gold medal. Unfortunately, it 
involved overworking for a boy of his age, of which he 
afterwards felt the consequences, but it was hoped that 
a year on an Essex farm, to which he was sent to gain a 
practical knowledge of farming, would re-establish his health. 
The life there must have been primitive, for I remember 
his mentioning that at dinner pudding was served before the 
meat course in the old-fashioned way. But the farmer and 
his family, who were Friends, were kindly folk, although 
limited in their interests and outlook. I think it was before 
agricultural depression had laid waste many of the farms 
in Essex and ruined the farmers. 

In the spring of 1873 John came home and entered the 
family office in Corn Street. My father was then at the height 
of his powers, and with his partners, my uncles Walter and 
Robert F. Sturge, was full of professional work; but in those 
days, in a long-established office in an old city like Bristol, 
there was a certain dryness of atmosphere which often 
had a depressing effect on the young men who entered 
them, for the hours were long and there was little time for 
recreation. It soon became evident that John was not strong 
enough for the strenuous life which such close attention to 
business involved, for before long his health became seriously 
affected, and he developed a very unmanageable form of 
dyspepsia. 

In order to combat the indigestion from which he suffered 
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and also, I think, with the idea of “keeping under this vile 
body,” John began a plan of limiting his food to what he 
conceived was the amount actually necessary ; and so strictly 
did he interpret these needs, that he entered on a course of 
what was practically semi-starvation. No expostulations, 
medical or otherwise, availed to shake his determination : 
a record which was found after his death showed how great 
the effort had been to carry out his self-imposed régime and 
how bitterly he reproached himself for the slightest excess. 
These morbid mental and physical conditions acted and 
re-acted on each other, with the result that he became extremely 
emaciated and depressed. It was distressing to watch his 
struggle against physical weakness, and at the same time 
the tenacity with which he clung to the habits of abstinence 
which he had laid down for himself. 

At last, when his condition had been perhaps too tardily 
recognised, our doctor brother was called into the counsels. 
The poor boy broke down and wept as they discussed his case 
and considered what was to be done. In the end it was 
arranged for him to have a long holiday; so, accompanied 
by his young sister Helen, for whom it was a delightful 
experience, he spent about three months in travelling about 
in the North of England and Scotland. He returned a good 
deal better, but the improvement was only temporary, for 
he collapsed again in the following year. I have mentioned 
elsewhere that in 1877 it had been decided that Frank 
Goodbody, then newly married to our sister Margaret, should 
go to Australia to see what openings there might be for the 
young couple there. It was settled that John should go too, 
for the sake of the voyage. He greatly enjoyed this journey, 
and returned with Frank at Christmas apparently benefited 
by the change. A few months, however, showed that he was 
not fit for the work in Bristol, and very reluctantly my father 
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consented to his leaving it, at any rate for a time. In the 
autumn of 1878 he went to London and entered on a course 
of study at University College. So great was my father’s 
disappointment that he shed tears when the time for parting 
came ; still, he made him a sufficient allowance—as he believed, 
but I think it was barely enough for a person so little fitted 
to rough it—to live at the Hostel for Students at University 
Hall in Gordon Square, of which Professor Beazley was then 
the head. For more than a year John was a resident at the 
Hall, and he threw himself with avidity into the intellectual 
interests of the place. In his new surroundings his mind 
began rapidly to expand, stimulated also by the congenial 
companionship of our cousin, Theodore Beck, then just 
beginning a brilliant student career in London and at Cambridge. 
Like most of the thoughtful young people of that generation, 
both had come under the influence of the agnostic teaching 
of the time, and were earnestly thinking out its implications. 
They met frequently, and a warm friendship grew up between 
them. John had been a religious boy; now that he no 
longer held any definite faith, he greatly missed its support in 
facing the difficulties which his health and worldly prospects 
presented. Theodore’s was a more buoyant nature, but he 
too was destined for premature death. On leaving Cambridge 
he was appointed Principal of the Mohammedan College at 
Aligarh, where he did admirable work for many years. A 
great career seemed to be opening before him, when he fell 
a victim to the Indian climate. He died in 1899. It is pleasant 
to see from John’s diary what this friendship meant to him, 
and how the introduction to the world of thought re-acted 
on his mind. His journal shows how much he was thinking 
and how fast he was developing. It is impossible to tell to 
what this would have led had his life been prolonged ; but, 
probably happily for himself, for my father had got him to 
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promise to return to Bristol in the following spring, he did not 
live to contend with the problems of the future. 

The event showed that he was not strong enough to bear 
the ungenial conditions of a London winter. At Christmas 
(1879) he joined the family party at home, and took his share 
in the customary festivities of the season. We acted some 
selections from Dickens, and I well remember his excellent 
impersonation of Mr. Dick in the famous scene between Miss 
Betsy Trotwood and the Murdstones. 

After a short holiday John returned to London, and 
then followed what was probably one of the worst seasons 
known of intense fog. His diary shows that, notwithstanding 
the inclement weather, he kept his usual engagements, and 
that on Saturday evening, January 24th, he spent the time 
in walking about the damp, dim streets, as he often did, 
because weak sight handicapped him for indoor employments. 
This was his last entry. 

On the following evening Theodore Beck, on going to his 
room, was surprised to find it full of people. The cause was 
soon apparent: John was lying unconscious in bed. He had 
had a seizure during the preceding night and had lain there 
all day. As it was Sunday, no one downstairs had been 
concerned at his absence, for it was assumed that he had 
gone out. A charwoman who had attended to the fire in 
the morning had failed to notice anything unusual in his 
condition, and it was not until a manservant, on going in 
later in the evening, found he could not rouse him, that the 
truth was discovered. Everything possible was done at 
once: doctors were summoned, our brother Will among 
them, but although he was living, they could hold out little 
hope of recovery. 

We were sitting in the drawing-room at home, when an 
urgent telegram arrived from University Hall, summoning 
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our parents to London. Our mother has left a graphic account 
of what she went through. She was suffering from a serious 
affection of the knee, and was only able, with difficulty, to 
walk with the help of crutches. She always rose to emergencies, 
however, and in a very short time, accompanied by Emily, 
they had left the house and caught the night train. 

For three days, during which our mother and Emily 
watched by his bedside, the poor fellow lingered, but he 
never recovered consciousness, and he died on January 28th, 
1880. The attack was believed by the doctors to have been 
caused by exposure to cold, acting on his enfeebled constitution. 
We feared at first that it might have been due to an overdose 
of one of the narcotics which he sometimes took to combat 
sleeplessness, but careful investigation proved this not to 
have been the case. 

He was buried in the Friends’ Burial Ground at Stoke 
Newington. The pall of fog still hung over everything, and I 
can never forget the gloom of a funeral under such conditions, 
nor the kindness of the many relatives and friends who gathered 
round us, notwithstanding the discomforts of the day. 

Thus ended a life which, at the outset, promised to be one 
of normal happiness and usefulness. John had not the kind 
of will and determination to assert himself at all costs, which 
impels some men to force their way through impediments ; 
on the contrary, he considered it his duty to accept the calling 
chosen for him, and his strength of will showed itself in the 
persistent courage with which he faced what it involved, 
under the disabling conditions of ill-health from which he 
suffered. I think he had less than some other members of 
the family of the verve and sense of humour which are often 
a help in overcoming difficulties, but when in congenial 
company he was a lively and very interesting companion. 

After his death his cousin, Theodore Beck, wrote of him 
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as follows: “ John was a man whom Nature had done her 
best to weight in the life struggle, but he was withal singularly 
happy. He was a philosopher, having attained in some 
measure to ‘that peace which passeth understanding’ (an 
expression he himself used to me). His life was governed by 
the strictest obedience to duty, and he was ever ready to 
sacrifice his own happiness for the welfare of others. I have 
in my mind two cases of great renunciation. 

“Tn the varied life of London he found especial enjoyment. 
There were the pleasures of friendship and society, of the 
intellect, of Music and Art, from all of which he derived much 
enjoyment.” 

His cousin then quotes passages from letters he had received 
from John, which give an insight into his mind. In one he 
refers to some words of Carlyle’s in which he points out “ the 
infinite difference between the Good man and the Bad,” and 
bids us “ love infinitely the one; abhor and avoid infinitely the 
other—strive infinitely to be the one and not to be the other.” 
On this John comments : “I don’t quite unite in the sentiment 
of abhorrence of the Bad man which is insisted on. Let us 
abhor the vice injinitely, but, like Jesus and all other great 
souls, let us love and sincerely pity the man whose inherited 
nature is so deeply tainted with vice, but who, doubtless, has 
(as Carlyle himself would be only too ready to emphasise) 
a germ of virtue lurking somewhere beneath that hardened, 
ill-directed external appearance.” 

His cousin adds: “I have lost a friend who will ever 
remain in my thoughts as a good, inspiring influence.” 

John’s high principles and excellent abilities, had they 
been given fuller scope, should have ensured for him a different 
fate. I think that his tragic failure was chiefly due to an 
unaccountable strain of hypochondria, acting on a naturally 
weak constitution—perhaps the result of it; and that this 
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was fatally accentuated by the great pressure which was 
exercised at home in the hope of inducing him to follow a 
calling for which he was physically unsuited. 

I do not wish unduly to blame my father. A successful man 
in his profession, he could not understand why an occupation 
which he himself found both profitable and interesting should 
be distasteful to his sons. In the end neither of them succeeded 
him, and it was left for one of his nephews and a grandson 
to carry on, and adapt to modern conditions, our old family 
firm of J. P. Sturge and Sons. 


Clement Young Sturge, M.A. 


1860—IQII 


Clement Young Sturge, M.A. 
1860—I9gI1I 


I am conscious of a difficult task in writing of my brother 
Clement. His was one of those mixed characters which are 
hard to describe, especially for an older sister who tended 
him in childhood and closely followed his career throughout 
his life—with sympathy always, though not always with 
approval. 

Clement was the youngest but one of our large family. 
Carrie, his constant companion in childhood, was a year 
younger. They were always together, although their minds, 
as they grew up, had little in common. Clement was very 
different in temperament from most of his brothers and 
sisters; the exception being Carta, who shared it, but with 
other intellectual tastes. Most of us inherited from our long 
Quaker yeoman ancestry, along with various solid qualities, 
which made for strength of character, and some artistic and 
musical proclivities difficult to account for, a somewhat 
phlegmatic temperament. Clement’s, on the contrary, was 
a volatile, highly irritable nature, restless and excitable. He 
was a very attractive child, bright and clever, with sparkling 
blue eyes. Our mother was extremely fond of her youngest 
son, and no doubt somewhat spoilt him, although, I think, 
he never quite took the place in her heart of Charlie, the little 
boy who died in 1862. He was not easy to manage, for he 
was impatient of restraint, and liable to outbreaks of hot 
temper; his amour-propre was easily wounded, and to the 
end of his life he resented criticism, or to be made fun of. 
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But he was extremely amusing, a wonderful mimic, and full, 
even as a child, of keen interests. I remember how he would 
try to induce some dull person who was taking the children 
out, and had no other idea than that of going for a good walk, 
to alter the plan and let them see over one of our many old 
churches instead, pushing and pulling with pertinacity, until 
he could persuade her to turn in the desired direction. He 
early showed an interest in history and architecture, a taste 
which our mother encouraged, being herself very fond of 
such subjects, and of sight-seeing whenever opportunity arose, 
I recollect his giving a lecture to the assembled family, when 
quite a small boy, on the Jewish Tabernacle, with elaborate 
illustrations which she had helped him to prepare. 

When Clement was four years old we left the tall old 
house, No. 25 Somerset Street, in which the family had lived 
for many years, and went into a larger one in Tyndall’s Park 
(‘‘ Chilliswood ”’), then recently built. It was in many respects 
more convenient for a big family, but I think the younger 
ones missed the queer holes and corners to be found in the 
old Georgian house, built, as it was, on the side of a hill with 
different levels in front and behind. In its steeply sloping 
garden and lowest storey below the ground floor, the children 
could play as they would, out of sight and hearing of their 
elders. ‘‘Chilliswood”’ had many spacious rooms, but instead 
of a nursery there was now only a schoolroom on the same 
floor as the sitting-rooms, in which inexperienced elder sisters 
did their best to teach the little ones. There was no playroom, 
and the suburban garden of moderate size was in full view, 
and was a good deal given up to croquet and the amusements 
of the older members of the family. Still, Clement and his 
sisters Helen and Dot played there, and lived their own 
childish life, until each in turn was sent to school. When 
he was seven years old, Clement went to a little boys’ school 
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at Nailsworth (Glos.), where he remained until he was old 
enough to go to one for older boys. For many years a large 
school was carried on at Clifton in a beautiful old eighteenth- 
century house known as Manilla Hall, so named because it 
was associated with victories gained near the Philippine Islands 
during the wars of that century. A fine pillared portico gave 
dignity to the front, and there were large grounds behind in 
which the boys played. I think it was a good school under 
Dr. Hudson, the head at that time. All my brothers in turn 
went there, and some distinguished men were reckoned among 
the scholars. Lord Rhondda was a boarder, while Sir Herbert 
Warren—afterwards President of Magdalen College, Oxford— 
was a day boy at the same time as my brothers. 

This school, however, could not hold its own after the 
foundation of Clifton College in 1862. The house was ultimately 
pulled down and rows of modern ones took its place. The 
disappearance of some of these mansions of the wealthy was 
doubtless inevitable, but one is glad that it has been possible 
to preserve a good many, and to turn them to good use in 
Bristol in connection with education. Thus in ancient towns 
is preserved, in some degree, continuity between the historic 
past and the eager, hopeful life of the present. To Clement 
such relics especially appealed, and he did valuable work later 
in life, when a member of the London County Council, in more 
than one instance, in connection with the preservation of 
ancient buildings. 

Clement followed his brothers to Grove House School at 
Tottenham, then a pleasant north London suburb. It was 
a Friends’ school, to which the sons of those who were able 
to pay rather high fees were sent. Many able men were 
educated there, but by the time Clement went I think its 
best days were over. He was one of those children who seem 
hardly fit for the rough and tumble of boarding school life, 
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while they greatly need the bracing which comes from 
association with other boys. He was unhappy to a degree 
which it is even now painful to read of in letters home which 
have been preserved. A boy who so dreaded teasing, and had 
so little power of holding his own, was no doubt tempting 
game. Perhaps now it would be said that he was the subject 
of an “inferiority complex.” Like many sensitive people, he 
was oppressed by a feeling of inferiority when in contact with 
others of superior education and breeding : such persons magnify 
the importance of superficial differences, and an unhealthy self- 
consciousness is the result. All his life Clem was tormented 
with this kind of self-distrust. 

On leaving school in July, 1877, when he was between 
seventeen and eighteen, the question of his future had to be 
faced. At first his course seemed fairly clear, for, like my 
brother Will, he had decided views on the matter, although 
in his case they did not stand the test of time. 

The son of Friends, but not strongly practising Friends, 
Clement early re-acted against the faith into which he was 
born. Friends ignored ritual; he was strongly attracted to it. 
Plainness in speech and apparel, and especially in religious 
observances, was their watchword ; he loved pageantry of all 
kinds, and church vestments and ornaments appealed to his 
susceptible nature, to which the outward setting always meant 
much. By the time he left school he had resolved to become 
a clergyman, and in the autumn of that year he was baptised. 
Once more our father was disappointed in not securing a son 
to follow his own profession; but he realised that Clem’s 
gifts lay in quite another direction, and the tragedy of John’s 
life was not repeated. 

It was decided that Clem should go to Oxford, but, as 
Tottenham had not brought him up to the required standard 
of scholarship, that he should be placed for a time under a 
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private coach. He spent the next two years in the family 
of Rev. G. G. Woodhouse, a clergyman at Budleigh Salterton ; 
they were people of considerable originality, for Mrs. Woodhouse 
was a sister of Archbishop Benson, and the young Woodhouses 
were not without some of the Benson characteristics : brilliant 
but rather eccentric. 

In 1879 Clement went to Oxford and entered at Trinity 
College, then presided over by Dr. Percival, formerly Head 
Master of Clifton College. His life for the next four years 
was a time of rapid mental expansion, but also of a good deal 
of excitement and instability. The atmosphere was evidently 
too stimulating for him at that stage. The genius of the place 
appealed strongly to his historical and ecclesiastical sense ; 
his bent clearly was in that direction, and I think a mistake 
was made at the outset as to the School in which he worked 
for his degree. It seems curious that those responsible for 
advising him should have allowed him to take up Classics 
instead of History ; his early training and gifts were entirely 
against success in the former, the philosophical studies 
necessary for “Greats” were uncongenial, while his natural 
aptitude for, and interest in, History, should have made it 
obvious that this was the direction in which he was likely to 
excel. Perhaps it was because it was believed that he was 
to be a clergyman. Whatever the reason, the choice was 
unfortunate, and it ended in his taking only a fourth class. 

I do not think Dr. Percival influenced Clement much 
while he was under him at Trinity, but he won his respect, as 
was the case with all who came in contact with him. Clem 
was quick to see the humorous side of things, and his talent 
for mimicry did not spare his most dignified pastors and 
masters. On one occasion (he told us with appropriate gesture) 
he was one of a party travelling on the Continent, who were 
present when Dr. Percival called for his hotel account. 
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“Tak’ it away ma—an and a—alter it,” said he in his 
deepest Cumberland accents, as he handed the bill back to 
the waiter to be amended. “ Tak’ it away and a—alter it,” 
he repeated, until the man at length took it away, and, I 
presume, altered it, for he was a man whom none could disobey 
with impunity. 

At the University, however, much is gained besides 
scholarship. Clem made some life-long friendships with men 
who were afterwards distinguished in various ways. Among 
them, though senior to himself, was Sir Herbert Warren, for 
many years President of Magdalen. Others, of his own College, 
were (Sir) Michael E. Sadler and (Dr.) A. E. Cowley. The 
former afterwards became the well-known expert in education 
and later the Master of University. The latter is the eminent 
oriental scholar who for many years has presided as “ Bodley’s 
Librarian” over the great Oxford library. The lapse of time 
and differences of occupation never weakened the closeness 
of Clement’s intimacy with Dr. Cowley, which continued 
unchanged until his death in rorr. 

Within a year of his going into residence at Oxford Clem 
came under the agnostic influences of the time, partly, I think, 
through his brother John, who was passing through the same 
state of transition, but bringing to it an older and more mature 
mind. The change left him uncertain and confused: for a 
time he lost his bearings, and his plans for the future were 
upset. He abandoned the idea of entering the Church, and 
turned his thoughts to the Bar; he never, however, lost his 
interest in the Church and ecclesiastical polity, and when 
ultimately he became a barrister, it was Church Law which 
attracted him. He was associated with the great Lambeth 
hearings and other ecclesiastical trials which took place about 
rg00, and acted as reporter respecting them for the Guardian 
newspaper. In an obituary notice which appeared in that 
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paper after his death, the writer (alluding to his work in that 
connection) says—and it is interesting, for he never attempted 
to disguise the fact that his sympathies were with the High 
Church :—“ He was a most painstaking and conscientious 
worker, his desire being always to give a fair account of any 
proceedings he might be recording, without any party bias.” 
Clement was a regular contributor for a few years to the 
Guardian, and some of his papers were reprinted in a small 
volume entitled Points of Church Law. But this is anticipating, 
for it was several years before he was called to the Bar. 

On leaving Oxford in July, 1883, Clem for a time led an 
unsettled, rather desultory life. Perhaps it would have been 
better for him if he had been the son of a poor man and obliged 
at once to decide on a means of livelihood. If his elder brothers 
suffered during their student years from parental parsimony 
—they were often short of money for essentials—Clem was 
treated too easily. I think my father made a mistake in 
not making him a definite allowance: instead he preferred 
to hand out money as it appeared to be needed. On this 
system a young man has no standard of values, and this was 
very bad for Clem, who, without being culpably extravagant 
—for he neither gambled nor indulged in betting—never had 
any gift in adjusting his expenditure to his income. 

Clement began to “eat his dinners” at the Inner Temple 
in 1881 ; but it was ten years before he was called to the Bar. 
Journalism attracted him a great deal more; but this made 
it necessary for him to see more of the world, and visit other 
countries. With this object, he spent the greater part of the 
next few years abroad, and in turn studied Modern History 
and Political Science at the Universities of Paris, Berlin and 
Tiibingen : he was able thus not only to acquire an excellent 
knowledge of French and German, but to attend lectures 
by eminent professors at each. While in Paris he lived for 
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some time as an inmate in the family of a well-known Professor 
of Theology, Professor Gaston Bonet-Maury. This was the 
beginning of a friendship which ultimately included our whole 
family. For many years Professor Bonet - Maury was a 
frequent visitor at our house. It was his duty, on behalf of 
the French authorities, yearly to place in English schools, or 
business offices, a certain number of boys who had gained 
Government scholarships. There were always some French 
boursiers in Bristol, for whom first our mother and after her 
death my sister Helen acted as referee, and about whom they 
corresponded, when necessary, with M. Bonet-Maury. In the 
course of his visits he told us many interesting particulars 
about his own life. Among other things, the following story 
relating to the marriage of his grandparents. During the 
Napoleonic wars two French officers were billeted on a family 
in Hanover. The daughter of the house and a young friend 
of hers who was staying with them refused to meet the young 
men, until the master of the house insisted on their mixing 
with the family as usual. The association ended in a romantic 
marriage, for one of the officers fell in love with the young 
visitor, who ultimately consented to marry him, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the situation. 

He also said that his grandmother (but the dates hardly 
fit for it to have been the same young lady) received an offer 
of marriage from Mendelssohn, the composer, but was not 
allowed by her friends to accept it, as they did not consider 
him a sufficiently good parti ! 

- While in Berlin Clement attended the lectures of Treitschke, 
the German historian, who many years afterwards was 
notorious for his enmity to England, but at that time showed 
kindly feeling to the young Englishman attending his class, 
and frequently invited him to his house. 

During these years Clement acted from time to time in 
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Berlin as assistant correspondent to The Times and The 
Morning Post, and journalistic work also took him to Vienna, 
where he had some curious experiences in that cosmopolitan 
society. 

In 1885 he returned for a time to Oxford, and was associated 
with some other men in editing the Oxford Magazine, gaining 
in this way some useful experience. 

Clement was never attached to any particular journal, 
but he became a writer of short articles or paragraphs for 
some of the London evening papers. His contributions, 
although often comments on passing events, or the personnel 
of newly-appointed church dignitaries, frequently threw light 
on obscure points of European history, and sometimes showed 
a curious familiarity with the by-ways of social or ecclesiastical 
lore. He would take great pains, and engage in elaborate 
researches, to clear up some doubtful point, and the result 
would be an elaborate article in the Westminster, probably 
soon read and as quickly forgotten. Such a subject as the 
origin of the judge’s “ black cap” would keep him busy for 
some time, looking up old prints and examining monuments. 
The funeral of Queen Victoria afforded him much matter for 
investigation, and the coronation of King Edward involved 
weeks of research on behalf of the authorities at Westminster 
Abbey. No one living had ever taken part in an English 
coronation, and precedents had to be searched and procedure 
studied afresh. It was a congenial task to Clement, although, 
as he remarked, to some serious-minded people it might seem 
but solemn trifling. 

Clement’s memory in Church matters was very retentive : 
he could repeat the table of Archbishops for some hundreds of 
years. In this he resembled my father, who had the same 
kind of power, only in his case it was the table of Lord 
Chancellors and Chief Justices. 
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After living for some time in Paris and Germany, Clement 
went to Russia and Turkey. His restless nature often sought 
relief in travelling, which afforded him useful “copy” for 
newspaper articles. In 1903 he was correspondent in Rome 
for the Daily Mail and Church Times during the Papal election 
of that year. This gave him the opportunity of watching the 
curious proceedings of the Conclave, so graphically described 
by Shorthouse in John Inglesant. Rome, with its picturesque, 
many-sided life, appealed strongly to his historic sense and love 
of pageantry. He was not greatly interested in Art, although 
he did not omit to pay the customary visits to public galleries, 
but I realised, when I spent a month with him in Rome in the 
winter of 1889-90, that the Christmas festivals and services in 
St. Peter’s and many other churches were a stronger attraction 
to him than the frescoes of the Vatican or the wonderful 
treasures of sculpture to be found there and in the Capitol. 
But it was a delightful experience to go with him to places 
where his interest in history drew out his descriptive powers. 
I once accompanied him in London to an exhibition of portraits 
and other relics of English kings and queens: good pictures 
and bad were there collected together, for the sake of their 
value as portraits. To go round with him was like attending 
a most interesting lecture with appropriate illustrations, as 
he poured forth a stream of talk about their different characters 
and reigns. 

While Clement and I were in Rome on the occasion referred 
to we were present at a Consistory held by the Pope (Leo XIII.) 
for the admission of some new Cardinals. The ladies sat at 
the sides of the great Sala Regia, in which the ceremony took 
place, in little pew-like boxes, raised so that we had a good 
view. It was a strange and interesting sight. A great company 
of invited persons having assembled—the men in evening 
dress, the ladies wearing black lace mantillas—a gorgeous 
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procession entered. Swiss Guards, in their quaint uniforms, 
and a number of household servants and Monsignori came 
first, followed by a great many Cardinals walking two and 
two, all clad in voluminous scarlet gowns of which the trains 
were borne by their attendants. Then the Pope, robed in 
magnificent vestments and wearing a jewelled mitre, was 
carried in on the shoulders of twelve men, seated in a kind 
of litter—the sedia gestoria—and blessing the people on each 
side as he passed. On either side of him were the bearers of 
the flabelli—great fans of ostrich feathers. He looked a very 
old man and seemed to jibber in his uneasy seat; but as he 
lived for many years afterwards (it was to elect his successor 
that the Conclave was held of which Clem was a reporter) 
I conclude that he was not so decrepit as he looked. 

When the Pope was seated on his throne at one end of 
the hall the Cardinals took their places in a large square in 
front. I could not follow the details of the ceremony, but 
at one juncture the newly initiated kissed, or appeared to 
kiss in turn, the whole body of their confréres ! 

Clem enjoyed showing me this unwonted sight, and kept 
murmuring in my ear, as we made our way through the crush 
into the Sistine Chapel, where a service was afterwards held, 
(quoting “ Mrs. Norris” from Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park), 
“Well, these are fine doings for you, Fanny!” “Fanny” 
certainly thought so herself. 

Among the distinguished strangers present was the late 
Lord Dufferin, at that time British Ambassador in Rome, 
whose fine face and figure were conspicuous in the throng. 

The curious pride of Roman society was exemplified not 
long afterwards in the course of a call which Clem and I paid 
—I think on The Times correspondent, Mr. Stillman, and his 
wife. Other callers were there, and one related with much 
indignation how Lord Dufferin, or some member of his family, 
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had transgressed against some little article of Roman etiquette. 
“Soon,” said the scandalised lady, “no one in Rome will have 
anything to do with them.” I repeated this with some 
amusement when we returned to our pension, and added that 
I thought an English marquis who had been Viceroy of India 
might be permitted a little license in such matters. “ Oh no,” 
gravely answered our Italian host, “his rank does not count 
here, in comparison with that of our great Roman families.” 

Clem was a very amusing member of a company of congenial 
people, and helped to keep the ball rolling in the pension at 
meal- times; there was always much laughter at his end of 
the table, unless he happened to be suffering from one of his 
not infrequent moods of depression. 

By this time (1890) he was realising the necessity of settling 
down to some more definite course of life. Journalism, though 
good as a second string to his bow, could never for him be 
more. He had given up reading the Law years before, but he 
now overcame his repugnance to it, and in 1891 was called 
to the Bar. 

He entered the chambers of Mr. Austin, a London barrister 
in large practice and a member of the Western Circuit. On 
Mr. Austin’s appointment, in the course of a year or two, to 
be Judge of the Bristol County Court, he was transferred to 
those of Mr. Foote. For several years he diligently attended 
the Western Circuit Assizes, but excepting for a few briefs 
which were handed to him in Bristol, not many fell to his 
share, and it soon became clear that this line of work would 
not be remunerative either. As I have said, he was employed 
in some of the great cases of Church litigation which took place 
about 1900, and he did useful work in connection with Church 
law, but the criminal side never appealed to him, and probably 
he was lacking in the kind of assurance and self-reliance which 
a successful pleader must possess. 
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At length, as he had, thanks to our Uncle George Sturge’s 
annuity, his own modest earnings and substantial help from 
his father, enough to live on (though he rarely could make 
ends meet), he decided to turn his attention to public life, and 
in 1897 he stood for election in the Moderate interest on the 
London School Board. He failed that year, but in 1900 
secured a seat as one of the representatives for Westminster. 
He settled down in a commendable manner to the drudgery 
which at first his new work entailed; but he was at once 
placed on a number of committees, and before long became 
interested in the great network of London elementary 
education. Persons always appealed to him, and he speedily 
made friends with colleagues of all parties and with the masters 
and mistresses of the schools with which he was concerned. 
Although returned by the clerical interest and expected to 
view all questions from the Church standpoint, he could never 
follow his party blindly, and was often called to account for 
apparent desertion. A letter written in 1903 shows the 
combative spirit—albeit good humoured—which the clash 
of personalities called forth :— 

“One of the advantages of a holiday,” he writes, “is that 
you get away from ordinary avocations and worries: still, it 
begins to pall, and already I seem to scent the fray from afar, 
and to long for the joys of annoying my party!” 

I often stayed with him during these years at his flat in 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, and used to sit through long debates 
of the Board, and sometimes to remonstrate with him 
afterwards for the line he and his friends had taken. But 
on the whole, notwithstanding his zest for the “fray,” his 
sense of justice, and perhaps the fact that he was born a 
Nonconformist, stood him in good stead; for whatever he 
might say and whatever company he might keep, when it 
came to partisan decisions his action often bore marks—to 
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use a favourite phrase of his own—of the “ pit whence he was 
digged.” The same thing occurred later when he was a member 
of the London County Council. 

The bonhomie which prevailed is well illustrated by the 
following jingle which he sent across the Chamber one evening 
after an unusually long sitting :— 

My dear Scott Lidgett, pair with me, 
That we in bed may early be, 
The Council is a terr’ble fidget, 
So pair with me my dear Scott Lidgett. 
If you will make off at eleven, 
I’ll pray for you in earth and Heaven! 
No further reason need I urge, 
But am 

Yours truly 

C. Y. Sturge. 

A copy of a letter was found after his death, from someone 
acquainted with his work, to one of the party managers, 
concerning his re-election in 1910. The writer appeals to the 
committee to support him again, “notwithstanding the fact 
that he occasionally sits rather loose to party ties,” giving as 
a reason that “the amount of hard drudgery work he has 
done in connection with the Museums, Recorder and Memorial 
work of the Council would make it very difficult to replace 
him, so that he is probably much more useful to the Council 
than a more taking party man.” The appeal was successful, 
he was again chosen by the party and was re-elected. 

The change to County Council work took place in 1904. 
An Act of Parliament had recently been passed abolishing 
School Boards, and handing over their functions to Borough 
and County Councils. In common with many other people, 
Clement regretted the change, for it meant that important 
duties which had been performed by bodies elected ad hoc, 
on which experts in the work of education were able to secure 
seats, would henceforth become part of the duty of municipa] 
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bodies already overburdened with business. The Education 
Committee, however, was at once recognised as one of 
outstanding importance, and pains were taken to secure 
continuity of action, so that the work should not suffer. In 
London a number of members of the old Board were candidates 
at the next County Council election, and Clement obtained 
a seat in his old constituency of Westminster. During the 
remaining years of his life he devoted himself to the work of 
‘tthe County Council, in connection with which, as the letter 
quoted above shows, his special gifts found abundant scope. 

In considering the work of the London County Council, 
it has to be remembered that London is not only a huge, 
modern city, whose teeming population has to be provided 
with roads, bridges, drains and all the multifarious necessities 
of life as it is lived to day, including food and water and all 
that the terms “education” and “hygiene” stand for, but it 
is a city with an unbroken history stretching into the remote 
past. In digging the foundations of new buildings there is 
every probability that the workman will come upon the 
remains of some forgotten age; possibly paleolithic flint 
implements of unknown antiquity, deeply imbedded in the 
London gravel (my brother, Dr. Sturge, possessed many very 
fine specimens which are now in the British Museum), or it 
may be tessellated pavements, or foundations of buildings 
which date from the Roman occupation. Every period of 
history has left its mark, and the constant vigilance of many 
observers is needed to see that due care is taken to preserve 
what can be preserved, and it is essential that some of these 
should be members of the great municipal Council which 
controls all. Clem was on several committees concerned 
with this side of its duties. He was chairman of some of them. 
To give one example of what they involved. In the course 
of digging the foundations of the County Hall the workmen 
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came upon a Roman boat, buried in the Thames mud. This 
had to be carefully got out, suitably treated and conveyed 
to a museum, on behalf of the London County Council, under 
the direction of one of the sub-committees referred to. Clem 
sometimes took his responsibilities sadly: “Bother that 
Roman boat,” I heard him exclaim when something had to 
be done about it at an inconvenient moment ; but he developed 
an unexpected capacity for sticking to tiresome tasks, and 
perseverance in carrying them through. The preservation 
of Crosby Hall, referred to below, was a case in point. 

For an account of his Council work I will quote from two 
newspapers. The first extract is from a paragraph which 
appeared when he stood for election the last time :— 

“ Besides serving for several years on the London County 
Council Education Committee, Mr. Sturge has been for four 
years a member of the Parks Committee, in the work of which 
he takes great interest and has been Chairman of two of the 
Parks Sub-Committees in successive years. He is also a member 
of the Local Government Committee and has been Chairman 
of two of its Sub-Committees, the Historical Records and 
Library, and Horniman Museum Sub-Committee for the past 
three years. Being keenly interested in archeology and 
kindred subjects, he took a prominent part in the effort to 
preserve Crosby Hall in the City in 1907, and when that failed 
he became the prime mover in the negotiations by which the 
fabric became vested in the London County Council with 
certain right of use by the University of London. 

“Mr. Sturge’s record of attendances is a good one. He 
has not missed a single meeting of the Council in the past year.” 

The second quotation is taken from the Architectural 
Review, in the October number following Clement’s death, 
in which an article by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey was published 
reviewing his connection with the Committee for the Survey 
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of Greater London. The writer refers to his work on the 
County Council as follows :— 

“He was a Moderate or Municipal Reformer, but was 
never an extreme party man, for the work which he set himself 
to do appealed happily to men of both sides, and drew its 
opponents also irrespective of political persuasion. As soon 
as he became a member, Mr. Sturge quickly perceived the 
inevitable tendency of a large public body to become 
materialistic or merely utilitarian, and saw in how small a 
degree the tastes of the enlightened and educated section of 
the public were represented. He determined to make it his 
business to watch carefully for all those matters which might 
affect the esthetic side of London, and to guard against 
everything that should threaten any part of the chain of 
London’s historical continuity. He became a member of the 
Records Committee of the Council and ultimately its Chairman, 
and under his Presidency the Committee has gained an 
importance and influence which is of the utmost value. 

“During his association with the Records Committee, 
Mr. Sturge, by his untiring devotion, engineered several 
difficult projects to success. His first triumph was in connection 
with No. 17 Fleet Street, over the restoration of which he 
watched with assiduous care. The excellent stained glass 
windows were the gift of his own purse, and in their design 
he has added an interesting point to the building, linking 
the Council’s work with its former supposed history, the 
latter having been, if not entirely proven, yet useful in focusing 
public attention on this beautiful room. His second work 
was in connection with Crosby Hall—with the negotiations, 
first for its preservation, and then for its purchase by the 
Council for re-erection he had more to do than anyone else— 
and his pleasure in the knowledge that the fabric, at least, 
was saved to London, made up for all the tedious and thankless 
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work which had to precede the event. It is doubtful if the 
project would ever have gone beyond its initial stages if it 
had not been for the presence of Mr. Sturge. 

“Tt was after this, and after the extensions of the Horniman 
Museum, which he had very much at heart, that I approached 
Mr. Sturge with our Survey (the Memorial of Greater London) 
Committee’s proposals for co-operation with the Council . . . 
It is a pleasure to think that he lived long enough to sit as 
Chairman of our Joint Publishing Committee, and that he 
saw the project, which had cost so many anxious moments, 
launched with every prospect of success.” 

Such is the record of my brother’s work as a County 
Councillor: I think it could not easily be surpassed in the 
time. That it did not last longer is cause for deep regret. He 
died when only fifty-one years of age. 

It is difficult in a biographical notice to convey a true 
picture of personality. Clement’s was, as I have said, a mixed 
character. Strands of weakness were woven with those of 
faithfulness to duty and a love of the good and beautiful. A 
letter which I have received from my cousin, Dr. Percy S. Allen, 
now President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, gives some 
idea of the verve and sparkle of his conversation in congenial 
company, and of the influence he had on Dr. Allen himself 
in boyhood, and on other young relatives. Dr. Allen says :— 

“To us younger cousins, especially, . . . he was a great 
educator. He was always opening our minds to see new things 
—quite consciously and with set purpose, because he saw 
we needed it and because he saw he could help us: but he 
had such a power of interesting that though we didn’t always 
follow him, he never roused that obstinacy (only too familiar 
in the ungifted teacher) which walks deliberately in the opposite 
direction. And where he caught our fancy, what a wonderful 
teacher he was! When he was in the right humour, he could 
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make a subject fascinating, so that we used often to say that 
teaching was his real vocation. 

“He used to pay the most delightful visits to Chislehurst 
on ‘golden September days’ as he used to call them, and 
he would sit in the garden or the field, and read and talk, 
amusing and charming young and old all day. His wit and 
his humour sparkled incessantly in good hours—others there 
were when he was dull and depressed, the natural reaction 
of such a temperament; and the fund of knowledge and 
inexhaustible laughter he could spread before a congenial 
audience was unforgettable. 

“T think of mornings when Basil and I would sit on either 
side of him in the field, each with a book we were studying, 
and he with The Times gathered up muddlewise; and the 
readers would break off to hear him expostulate at something 
“that horrid old ——’ had said or done, and then to learn a 
great deal of the past history or record of ‘ horrid old ——’ 
and his misdemeanours in Church and State. Then might 
come I00 yards race down the cricket pitch (Clement could 
be very swift for a short distance) ; and a return to the books, 
until some other offender was discovered in The Times, or a 
deep sigh announced that he was tired of silence and would 
like to talk. 

“To him I owe my first introduction to English cathedrals. 
He invited me once to Winchester when he was on circuit in 
August, 1890, and toiled about showing me the innumerable 
interests of the Cathedral and the School and Saint Cross ; 
and every word he uttered lively and fresh. From then onwards 
English architecture and these shrines of English history have 
been alive to me and grown more alive every year.” 

The following jeu d’esprit, addressed to one of the young 
cousins referred to may be added as an illustration of what is 
said above :— 
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Hugonin Allen, excellent boy, 

Finding the pleasures of Chislehurst cloy, 

And being of learning no longer so coy, 

Took to a book to his cousin’s great joy. 

‘‘T won’t have it said, ‘I’m a hobble-de-hoy,’ ” 
Said Hugonin Allen, that broth of a boy. 

“ And anyone daring me thus to annoy 

That man I will smite and will surely destroy.” 


Hugonin Allen, excellent youth, 

Who never was known to tell an untruth 

Or a gesture to make that was rude or uncouth— 

Such a paragon never was dreamt of in sooth— 

When his creditors sued him regardless of ruth, 

‘*Dieu et mon droit” said that excellent youth, 
Upholding the cause of the right and the truth ; 

He lost—though he fought them with nail and with tooth. 


Hugonin Allen, excellent lad, 

Summer and winter faultlessly clad, 

Never desponding or sulky or sad, 

Making the hearts of his family glad— 

The Devil he tried all his wiles on the lad, 

But he couldn’t make Hugonin go to the bad. 

The only misgiving his relatives had 

Was that overmuch learning might make the boy mad ! 

Clement wrote a great number of short articles and papers. 
He had an incisive literary style; but the work of journalists 
is buried in the files of old newspapers, and is generally 
anonymous. Cuttings from them have, however, been 
preserved, and are now in the possession of his nephew, 
F. A. Sturge Goodbody. 

Temperaments like my brother’s are not easy to understand. 
Lively and moody by turns, some people saw chiefly his 
faults, while his interesting mind and nobler qualities attracted 
and endeared him to others. My eldest niece and the brother 
next to her, like their cousins, have happy recollections of 
the stimulating influence he had on them as children. Surely 
it was those who drew out his deeper affections who knew 


him best. 
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The summer of 1911 was one of extraordinary heat. One 
heat wave succeeded another in that semi-tropical season. 
Again his interest and aid were called for in connection with 
preparations for the coronation of King George. Once more 
it was willingly given ; but he was now very ill, and—oppressed 
under the burden of excessive corpulence—all was done at 
great physical cost. Serious disease had shown itself many 
years before, and although he recovered from several severe 
attacks of illness, it made steady progress. On the 20th of 
July he was seized with apoplexy, and on the 23rd he died. 

In the Church of St. Peter’s, London Docks, the late 
Father Dulley caused a brass to be placed in memory of his 
dead friend, with the following inscription :— 


The jest, the epigram which fell from thee, 
The history so aptly pointing speech, 

The note of sadness that was heard in thee 
Are silent—till the Great Beyond I reach. 


A tablet in the eastern Lady Chapel in Bristol Cathedral 
records that the restoration of that part of the fabric, as well 
as of the figures which adorn the Norman Arch in the precincts, 
was carried out by means of a legacy left by my brother for 
the purpose. 

There could be no more appropriate memorial to him in 
his native city. 

On the Celtic cross which his family erected to his memory 
in the beautiful churchyard at Rodborough, near his country 
home in Gloucestershire, are the simple words: Mors janua 
Vite. 


Caroline Sturge, M.D. 
1861—1922 


CAROLINE, the youngest of our family (called by most of her 
friends “ Dot”), was born on the 2nd of May, 1861. Asa 
child it is difficult to think of her apart from our youngest 
brother Clement, who was about sixteen months older. 
Entirely different in temperament and tastes, as children 
they were inseparable. 

Caroline was the only one of us who was never sent to a 
boarding school. Our mother could not make up her mind 
to part with her youngest child, whom she cherished as the 
“baby,” and I think she suffered from the want of that intimate 
association with companions of her own age which is one of 
the advantages of boarding school life. A girl of warm 
affections and a great deal of latent energy, disguised though 
it was under an apparently lymphatic temperament, there 
was, perhaps, little outlet for her in the large family of grown-up 
sisters who then filled the home with their expanding interests 
and the problems they entailed. After Clement went to school 
away from home the child certainly led rather a lonely life, 
for Helen was away also; and although she was sent to a good 
day school kept by two ladies at Duncan House, Clifton, and 
had school-fellows with whom she formed some permanent 
friendships, her position when she left in the winter of 1876 
was not a very happy one. There were no younger ones for 
her to look after, as there had been when the elder daughters 
grew up, and, although the marriage of Margaret in the 
following February, and her long stay at home, during which 
her eldest child, Louise, was born in our house, gave full 
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employment for the older sisters, upon whom responsibility 
naturally fell, there was not much room for her, or for the 
social life which a young girl naturally longs for and needs. 

I do not remember what led Carrie to begin serious study, 
nor when the wish for a definite vocation crystallised into a 
resolution to take up the medical profession. At any rate, 
she began to attend lectures at University College, then newly- 
established in an old house about half a mile from where we 
lived in Tyndall’s Park, and worked to such purpose that, 
when in 1882 it was decided for her to begin definite medical 
study, she was sufficiently advanced to pass the necessary 
preliminary examinations at the right time. The only medical 
school then open to women in England was the London School 
of Medicine for Women, which had been founded by Miss 
Jex Blake and other pioneers, whose works do indeed follow 
them, but whose names are too soon forgotten. Carrie went 
to London in 1883. Our brother Will, who had married a 
medical woman (Dr. Emily Bovell) in 1877, was, I think, 
instrumental in persuading our parents to make it possible 
for her to enter on this expensive course of training. He 
followed her progress with interest, and there was always a 
special bond of sympathy between the medical brother and 
sister, both M.D.’s of London University. 

At first the young student—for she was only twenty-two— 
lived at the Hostel for women which was carried on in Byng 
Place, Gordon Square, presided over by Miss Grove and her 
friend Miss Morrison, two kindly, cultivated women whom 
Carrie always remembered with affection; but in 1888 she 
joined Carta and myself in rooms at No. 26 Gordon Street, 
where we lived for three years. Carta had just left Cambridge, 
and was beginning to give lectures on Moral Philosophy. I 
was managing houses under Miss Octavia Hill, while Carrie 
went steadily on from stage to stage in her medical course: 
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We added a fourth to our party in 1889 when we took Louise, 
our eldest niece, to live with us, in order that she might attend 
a good school in Gower Street; she was then nearly twelve 
years old. It was rather close quarters for such a varied 
company, and recourse had to be had to our rather stuffy 
bedrooms when one or another for a time monopolised our 
only sitting-room. We had the drawing-room floor, and two 
long windows opened on to balconies, from which the outlook 
was as pleasant as is compatible with living in a London 
street; and at night a gate closed the road to traffic under 
some rule which then obtained on the Bedford Estate. We 
were surprised to find our distant cousin, Mary Darby Sturge, 
of Birmingham, living in the same house, also studying medicine. 
As Dr. Mary Sturge she was afterwards well known in her 
native city, where for many years she carried on a large practice ; 
but, like Caroline, she was not destined to live to old age; 
while still in the prime of life she was attacked by a fatal 
disease, which carried her off in a few months. Another 
student inmate of the house was afterwards well known as 
Dr. Ethel Williams, of Newcastle. 

Carrie was slower in taking her degree than some of her 
contemporaries; not for lack of ability—she ultimately 
became an M.D. of London University—but in the warmth of 
her attachment to some of her friends she sometimes gave 
up much time to nursing and tending them when they were 
ill, to the detriment of her own work; a trait which one can 
never regret, and which surely brings its own reward. Among 
her friends a charming American girl named Anne Wilson 
was especially beloved. I do not know why she had come 
to England for her medical education, and apparently financial 
difficulties made it a matter of considerable difficulty for her 
to push her way through to the desired goal ; but she succeeded, 
and finally established herself in practice at Washington. 
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There Carrie visited her more than once, and thus came in 
contact with a large circle of interesting Americans ; but she 
had the grief of losing her comparatively early. Diabetes 
was the hidden enemy in this case ; a successful career seemed 
to be opening before Dr. Wilson, but she died before she had 
time to become fully established. 

After Carrie was qualified, although she undertook general 
practice, she soon specialised in midwifery, for which her 
residence as Medical Officer in Lying-in Institutions at 
Clapham and Battersea had especially fitted her ; so that when 
in 1897—helped by our father—she set up at 96 Sloane Street, 
she was chiefly engaged in that class of work. She was appointed 
a member of the staff of the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
Hospital in Euston Road (formerly called the New Hospital 
for Women) as consultant, and for many years acted as 
Examiner of Women Students in Midwifery. She was a 
skilled operator, and was often called in in cases of difficulty. 

Carrie lived for some years in Sloane Street, taking in 
boarders to help to “ keep the pot boiling ” during the inevitable 
time of waiting for practice. Several of them were friends 
for whom a quiet and comparatively cheap place of residence 
was a great boon. It was a quaint little “Queen Anne” house, 
with the attractive features as well as the inconveniences 
characteristic of the period. Carta rejoined her there; but 
now each had her own rooms, and was able to pursue her own 
independent avocations. In many ways the arrangement 
worked well, but after a few years it became clear that it 
was not the right neighbourhood for a medical woman, 
especially one whose practice was rather that of a specialist 
than; of a general practitioner, so in 1903 the little household 
was broken up, and Carrie moved to No. 14 Nottingham Place, 
while Carta joined her friend Miss Florence Childers, with 
whom her life has since been passed. 
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No. 14 Nottingham Place was not without its associations 
for Carrie. To me it was already familiar as the house in which 
Miss Octavia Hill and her sister Miranda lived when in 1886 
I became a resident there, in order to be trained in Miss Octavia 
Hill’s system of house management and rent collecting. Many 
structural changes were made when the lease fell in in 1890. 
It had been added to and altered, so that there was plenty of 
room for two sets of tenants. Dr. Helen Webb and her sister 
occupied the drawing-room floor, and Carrie the spacious 
ground floor below. The room which once had been Octavia 
Hill’s private sanctum—still for me associated with her fine 
face and characteristic figure—now became Carrie’s consulting 
room. The dining-room, where we all used to meet for meals, 
and where once a week Miss Miranda presided over a band of 
helpers who made up rent-books and accounts, was now Carrie’s 
sitting-room. A large apartment at the back which had once 
been mews, but during the Miss Hills’ tenancy had been converted 
into an office for the Kyrle Society, was now part of Carrie’s 
domain, and was let by her to our brother, Dr. William Allen 
Sturge and his wife, for use as their London pied-d-terre during 
the summer months, when practice at Nice was at a standstill. 

Such are the kaleidoscopic changes which the passage of 
time brings; so soon superseded, and so soon forgotten. 
Almost all the persons concerned have now passed away. 
One, indeed, was reserved for a tragic fate. In the autumn of 
1918 old Miss Webb, the kindly elder sister of Dr. Helen, left 
London to visit relations in Dublin. A few weeks later she 
started for the return journey, by the only boat of the Irish mail 
which was torpedoed during the War, and was never seen again. 

In this house Carrie established herself. For a time she 
lived alone, and she certainly felt lonely, for she missed the 
friends and boarders who had shared her home in Sloane Street, 
although with Dr. Webb and her sister she enjoyed a happy 
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friendship. Her solitude, however, was not destined to last 
very long. Among the friends she had made at Washington 
was Miss Jane Gay, who with her niece, Miss Emma Gay, 
came to pay a visit in 1906 to friends in England. The elder 
lady was seventy-six, but still young in heart and mind. A 
warm friendship sprang up between her and Carrie, and in 
1907 she decided to throw in her lot with her English friend. 
It turned out a most happy arrangement. Miss Gay was a 
remarkable woman. Her tall, erect figure and short, thick, 
white hair, combined with genial manners, made her a striking 
and attractive personality. She had lived a very active and 
varied life; I do not know much of her youth, except that 
she could remember the stirring days of the American Civil 
War, and, although not inside the building, had heard the 
fatal shot when Lincoln was assassinated; but long after, in 
association with her friend, Miss Alice Fletcher, of Washington 
—well known for her studies of North American Indian life 
and manners—she spent several years in the territory of an 
Indian tribe. After the passing of the Reservations Act by 
Congress, the Government had confided to Miss Fletcher the 
task of settling that group on their allotted lands. The two 
friends lived among the Indians for five years: at the end of 
that time, this home and partnership having come to an end 
with the completion of their work, Miss Gay was feeling the 
need of some new interest and anchorage. She found it with 
Carrie, who devoted herself to her happiness and comfort 
until her death in 1919. 

After a year or two, however, it proved to be impossible 
for Miss Gay to bear the fog and darkness of a London winter. 
Our father died in 1905, and his death placed Carrie in a position 
of ease; she therefore decided to retire from practice and 
live in the country. In 1909, accompanied by Miss Gay— 
henceforth known in the family circle as “ Aunt Jane”—and 
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her niece Emma, she went to live at Congresbury, a village 
near Bristol, in a pretty little house called “ Fair Orchard.” 
It had a large garden and the party settled down into the 
congenial pursuits of country life. The household must have 
been an acquisition to the countryside, where a medical 
woman, although not practising, finds much useful work to 
do. She joined the committees of two of the County Institutions 
for the care of feeble-minded children, in the work of which 
she took much interest, watching the progress of the little 
patients and helping the managers with her advice. Experience 
of the evils of alcoholism had made her a warm advocate of 
temperance and supporter of the local Total Abstinence Society, 
the meetings of which were sometimes held at her house. The 
work of the District Nurses naturally strongly appealed to 
her, so she became Treasurer of the local District Nursing 
Society. Such work gives constant occupation for anyone 
who conscientiously enters upon it. 

Carrie did not, however, lose touch, in the midst of these 
local claims, with the larger world outside. She continued 
to be an examiner for the Central Midwives Board until her 
death, besides being a member of the committee of one large 
hospital for women in South London and Chairman of another. 
These engagements called her to London from time to time, 
and kept her in touch with many old friends, so that she by 
no means retired into a backwater when she gave up practice. 

Carrie, with her friends “ Aunt Jane” and her niece, lived 
at Congresbury for several years, and here they welcomed 
with open-handed hospitality many visitors; sometimes 
Americans who brought with them a whiff of the Washington 
life. Eminent among these was Miss Alice Fletcher, Miss Gay’s 
old colleague in the Indian Reservation, who came more than 
once: a very interesting person of whom one would have liked 
to see more. Besides them came many of Carrie’s professional 
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comrades, for, like her sisters Carta and Helen, she possessed 
in full measure the gift of friendship. 

A Somersetshire garden, tended by those who love it, is 
wonderfully beautiful. Theirs was a charming example ; 
especially in the spring and early summer. You approached 
the unpretentious but pleasant house by a long gravelled path, 
flanked on each side by wide herbaceous borders, which were 
full of a glowing mass of flowers ; clumps of iris, blue and yeliow, 
tall bushes of broom and guelder roses, and a veritable carpet 
of aubrietia, rock roses and violas of many shades. A large 
conservatory opened out of the long drawing-room, which 
Aunt Jane soon had full of flowers and covered with creepers. 
She seemed to understand their culture by instinct, although 
her life had hitherto been spent in a very different climate 
under quite other conditions. She was descended from one of 
the oldest New England families, and had inherited the settler’s 
gift of proficiency in handicrafts. Among other accomplishments 
she was no mean carpenter ; ifa cupboard or box was needed she 
promptly proceeded to make it, with quite satisfactory results. 
It made one understand what is meant by American efficiency, 
and realise some of our English defects. Aunt Jane combined 
with manual dexterity many other interests, and a warmth 
of heart that even in her old age won her many new friends. 

The last years of this happy companionship were over- 
shadowed by the War and its many attendant discomforts and 
difficulties. The dear old lady was gradually losing strength, 
and now it was her niece who, in the efficient help which she 
gave to the local group of Red Cross workers, showed the 
same kind of practical power. 

In 1916 Carrie and her friends removed to Winscombe, 
where she had built a pretty house which they named “ Kamiah,” 
after the Indian Reservation which had been Miss Gay’s home. 
It was planned before the outbreak of war in 1914, and finished 
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under the difficult conditions that followed. By the time 
they were able to enter into residence Miss Gay was failing 
in health, but she survived for three years, retaining her 
faculties to the last. During her long illness in 1918-19 Carrie 
tenderly nursed her, until early in March, 1919, she passed away. 

About a fortnight after Miss Gay’s death our brother 
William, whose health had been very uncertain for many 
years, died from Bright’s disease, aggravated by an attack 
of influenza. Carrie joined me at Icklingham, whither I had 
been hastily summoned a few days before, and there, in 
attendance on our brother, I saw what she could be as nurse 
as well as doctor. For a week we watched him as he slowly 
sank, she helping and supporting his wife and myself, 
notwithstanding the strain of the long nursing through which she 
had so recently passed. The day after his death, by desire of our 
sister-in-law, she and I together chose the spot for his grave in 
the quiet churchyard of St. James’s, Icklingham, and afterwards 
she shared with Helen and myself in the heavy task of helping 
his bereaved widow to break up their beautiful home, and prepare 
for the removal of his great collection of prehistoric flint imple- 
ments to the British Museum, to which he had bequeathed it. 

My sister-in-law was left very lonely, for they had no 
children, and at seventy-three she had to find another home. 
She faced the change bravely, but it was not easy to decide 
what arrangement to make, so when Carrie invited her to 
join her at ‘‘ Kamiah,” she gladly accepted the offer, and in 
the autumn of 1919 settled down at Winscombe. The plan 
had many advantages; but also the drawbacks of such 
combinations, in which elderly people of widely - different 
experience and outlook and considerable independence of 
character are thrown into the close contact of daily life. Both 
sought comfort in the first desolating stage of bereavement 
in the dubious phenomena of spiritualism ; but both became 
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convinced of the undesirability—and even danger—of these 
attempts to communicate with departed friends. 

The partnership was not destined to be of long duration, 
for Caroline survived her friend only three years. These 
were years of many deaths in our family circle. In April, 1921, 
our brother-in-law, Francis Goodbody, died of septic pneumonia 
at the age of sixty-eight. Like many elderly men, he had been 
overworked during the War, having undertaken the office of 
Special Constable, which exposed him in all weathers to pro- 
longed duty in the open air. He lingered for some weeks and then, 
with the coming of spring, succumbed to the deadly malady. 

In June Helen, Carrie and I invited our widowed sister 
Archie to join us in a visit to the seaside at Swanage. There 
in a pleasant house, overlooking a grassy slope, we stayed for 
three weeks. Archie was able to walk by the shore and 
enjoy the deep blue of the English Channel, with the Isle of 
Wight shining sharp and clear in the offing. Sometimes our 
wanderings took us farther afield, into the beautiful lanes 
which, in that country of rhododendrons, were then flaming 
with brilliant colours. Meantime Carrie showed no sign of 
the failure which was soon to overtake her, and with Helen 
took long walks over the fine clifis and downs which border 
the rocky coves. Archie, although much shaken by all she 
had gone through, revived in a wonderful way with rest and 
cheerful companionship. Her old zest in life returned, and 
several times she sang at school gatherings at Oldfeld, where 
her little grandson was at school, for at seventy - three she 
retained her pure soprano voice and much of her old style 
and charm as a singer. In her younger days she had also been 
a fine pianist, with a specially light touch of her own. 

Little did we think that before twelve months had elapsed 
two of the party would have passed to the great beyond. 

Two months after Archie’s return home a mysterious 
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swelling in the neck appeared, causing much discomfort and 
constitutional disturbance. At first it was hoped that it was 
only a local trouble, and not serious; but it proved to bea 
malignant growth which made rapid progress. She passed 
away, after a few weeks of suffering, on September 2oth, 
1921, surviving her husband only five months. 

The same autumn Carrie first became aware of symptoms 
of the disease which carried her off in the following spring. 
After one or two acute, but temporary, attacks of aphasia, 
she was at times conscious of a difficulty in expressing herself, 
and as this symptom rapidly increased, her medical knowledge 
warned her that serious mischief was at work. It was a 
terrible shock to Helen and me when one day in February, 
1922, she came to see us and broke down, as she told of these 
troubles, of which we had had no previous suspicion. What 
she dreaded was a complete loss of speech and brain power, 
and that she might live in that state for many years. The 
event proved otherwise: disease was indeed present, but of a 
kind which proved fatal in a few months. 

We at once took steps to get all possible help and advice. 
In turn Helen and I went to stay with the stricken household, 
where Julia, as well as the invalid herself, needed our sympathy 
and support ; and we arranged for their consulting, first their 
local doctor, and then a London specialist. Both agreed 
that she was suffering from a tumour on the brain and that 
it was incurable. At that time, about the middle of March, 
she was still strong and able to walk about; she could even 
go on with her favourite occupations in the garden; but 
shortly after her return from London with Helen, who had 
gone with her to receive the verdict of the specialist, her 
strength suddenly gave way, and she retired to her bed, from 
which she never rose again. By an unfortunate contretemps, 
in returning from my last visit to them at Winscombe, when 
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Carrie was still able to accompany me to Bristol and to return 
by herself, I contracted a chill which proved so serious that 
I was in bed with a nurse for many weeks, and was never able 
to see her again. My last recoliections of her were of the 
brave effort she made, during my few days’ visit, to carry off 
in the presence of strangers the condition from which she 
was suffering, which was not then suspected by her friends. 
She even went alone by railway to pay a last visit to one of 
the Homes in which she was interested, and took charge of a 
blind gentleman who was confided to her care for the journey. 

At home we sat at her desk, and I helped her to write many 
letters and make many arrangements for the end which we 
knew was impending. There seemed something peculiarly 
pathetic in doing this in the company of one still apparently 
able-bodied and in possession of her faculties. 

After this the task devolved upon Helen, who went to 
stay with her, and remained until the end came peacefully 
on April 23rd, 1922. These weeks of awaiting her release with 
ardent longing, yet with wonderful patience—as her power of 
speech became less and less, and she could only respond with 
a smile or monosyllable to what was said to her, or done for 
her—were to Helen an unforgettable, though deeply poignant 
experience. “I must be very nice to everyone,” she had said 
after the verdict of the specialist had filled her with joy. 
Towards the end Helen leaned over her and reminded her of 
the remark, adding, “ You have been very nice to everyone.” 

One curious and interesting fact should be recorded. The 
nurse who attended to her during the last week of her illness 
told Helen after her death that she had ‘“‘ very much wished 
she could see Dr. Sturge smile,’’ and that the night before 
she died, when she had ceased to take any notice of what 
was passing in the room, she (nurse) was doing some small 
thing for her, when she suddenly opened her eyes and a 
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most radiant smile broke over her face “which seemed to 
light up the room.” Helen thought, when she said this, 
that it was only a fagon de parler, but she explained that 
she was sure that Carrie was not smiling at her, but at 
some presence which she could see. She herself, though she 
could not see what it was, saw the bright light which 
accompanied it. She added that she had never had such 
an experience with a dying patient before. 

It is difficult in such a short sketch as the foregoing to 
give a true picture of my sister’s personality. Those who 
only saw her lively and often amusing exterior, her readiness 
to help her friends, and her efficient professional work, would 
have found it hard to believe that underneath was a sadness 
so deep-rooted that she always looked forward to death, and 
rejoiced at its near approach when at length the time came. 
Even as a young girl she seemed lacking in the joie de 
vivre natural at that age. Perhaps it was the consequence 
of a temperamental lassitude which beset her, and made 
exertion distasteful, except under the stimulus of congenial 
companionship ; then it passed away at once, and she would 
set off full of energy on some mountain expedition or a voyage 
across the Atlantic. As I have said, she made many friends, 
and was intimate with people belonging to very different 
circles and of varying views. I think she was more attracted 
by persons of mature age than by the young, unless she had 
special opportunities for getting to know them, and in 
consequence she missed the pleasure which is felt by those 
who, although growing old themselves, live again in the eager, 
hopeful! life of the younger generation. But she was a most 
loyal and faithful comrade and a devoted friend. She never 
recovered from the loss of her beloved “ Aunt Jane.” They 
rest together in the shadow of the beautiful tower of Winscombe 
Church, in the midst of the Mendip country she so much loved. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRM 
OF J. P. STURGE & SONS 


The Sturges of Bristol 


CHAPTER I 


ANCESTORS : STURGES }; YOUNGS 


Tue firm of J. P. Sturge & Sons of Bristol, Land Surveyors, 
Estate Agents, etc., was founded by a Quaker farmer named 
John Player (1724-1808), who lived at Stoke Gifford, a village 
near Bristol. It seems strange that I can remember (1928) 
the daughter of this great - great-great uncle who was born 
more than 200 years ago. He married late in life, and two 
of his daughters lived to a great age. The chain of recollections 
is rendered more interesting because he records that in his 
youth he had met an old man who had heard George Fox 
preach. 

In the year 1748 John Player’s sister Frances married a 
Gloucestershire farmer named Joseph Sturge, also a Friend. 
Jacob Player Sturge, my grandfather, during his last illness 
in 1857, dictated to his daughters a good many particulars 
respecting Friends of Bristol and the surrounding district. 
Among others he gave an account of the origin of the Sturge 
family as far as he knew it. It begins with a Thomas Sturge 
who lived at a small hamlet called Gaunts Earthcott, in 
Gloucestershire, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His name 
appears in local records as holding land in the district; but 
nothing further is known about him. Four Josephs follow, 
whose dates take us back to Stuart and early Georgian times. 
Our grandfather’s own recollections began with the children 
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of his grandparents, the above-mentioned Joseph and Frances 
(Player) Sturge. He thus describes the original home of the 
Sturges, where his grandfather was born, but which he quitted 
to take up farming at Olveston, another village in Gloucester- 
shire :— 

“There are a few scattered houses in an out-of-the-way 
part of Gloucestershire called Gaunts Earthcott. The lands 
are tithe free, which, I suppose, was the means of attracting 
Friends to the neighbourhood ; some of that Society having 
held nearly all the lands under the Corporation of Bristol.* 
One of them was for three generations the residence of the 
Sturge family; my grandfather having left it to reside at 
Olveston. Near it stands a venerable oak tree, among the 
limbs of which I saw, when a boy, the remains of a seat into 
which I suppose my ancestors used to climb to enjoy themselves. 
Nearly opposite to this stands a gable-ended house of some 
pretensions : near it stand a few fine elm trees which I heard 
Christopher Young” (the third of the name) “say he assisted 
in planting, which would make them 120 or 130 years old. 
This house was originally the residence of a branch of the 
Sturge family.” f 

Not much is known about these ancestors except that 
they were substantial farmers who held their land under 
the Corporation of Bristol, on terms which allowed of its passing 
from father to son. They must have lived through the terrible 
times of the Civil War; but Joseph (I.)—so I designate him 
to distinguish him from those who follow—who died in 1669, 
was able to leave land to several of his sons. One of them, 
William—who married in 1665—was the ancestor of the Yate 


* Owners until about a century ago. 


+ Note.—Since writing the above I have visited the spot, and seen 
the fine old house (date above the porch, 1605). The oak seems to 
have been cut down.—E.S. 
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Sturges. Another son—Nathan—went to live at Aust, and 
from him, through his son Henry, came a musical group who 
settled in Bristol. In the Bristol Directory for 1793 the name 
of a Sturge, “Musician,” who lived in Marlborough Street, 
appears, and John Player mentions the funeral of a member 
of the town band, of our name, at which the band attended 
and played the ‘‘ Dead March” in Saul. When I was a child 
there was a dingy-looking shop near St. James’s Churchyard, 
in which fiddles and other musical instruments were sold, which 
was probably connected with this family; but as far as I know 
there are no musical representatives of it left. 

We are descended from another son of Joseph (I.)— 
Joseph (II.), of whom nothing is recorded except that he 
married a young woman named Barbara Williams. His son, 
Joseph (III.), (born 1680), in 1707 married Mary, the 
daughter of Christopher Young, the second of the name. 
By this time the family had become Quakers, probably 
convinced by George Fox during one of his evangelistic tours 
in the West of England; or perhaps by one of the many Quaker 
preachers who followed him. Mary Young’s grandfather, 
the first Christopher Young, was one of George Fox’s early 
converts. 

The Youngs were farmers of much the same standing 
as the Sturges, and so continued for several generations ; 
nevertheless, a great-grandson of the first Christopher—Dr. 
Thomas Young—whose father was a shopkeeper and farmer 
at Milverton, a Somersetshire village, became an eminent 
scholar and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He is, perhaps, best 
remembered as the first decipherer of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
a task which he achieved by study and comparison of the 
inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone in the British Museum. 
Two of his sisters carried on a Girls’ School at Milverton, 
which must have been good for its day. The daughters of a 
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great many Friends were educated there, among them my 
grandmother, Sarah Sturge—-of whom more hereafter—and 
my great-aunt, Hannah Allen, who in middle life wrote a 
Compendium of Ancient History. 

The Sturge family was not without its oddities. Of one 
—Caleb (1682)—tradition says that he was so lazy that, rather 
than take the trouble to saw up a tree for fuel, he made a hole 
at the back of the fire-place, pushed the trunk through, and 
thus gradually burnt it! It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
he was unmarried. 

Then there was Thomas—his cousin—who was deformed, 
and so short in the body and long in the legs that he was 
likened to a pair of tongs on horseback. Unlike his indolent 
relative, he was famed for his industry and resource, and 
was able to save so much money (so says John Player) by 
“catching moles and hatching chickens under magpies, crows, 
ravens, etc. and afterwards breeding them up by hand,” that 
he acquired enough capital to buy estates at Olveston, Gaunts 
Earthcott, etc. A feat indeed ! 


CHAPTER II 


ANCESTORS: PLAYERS 
ANECDOTES: AN APPARITION ; GEORGE III.’S STEERS 


My grandfather may have obtained some of his information 
from his great-uncle John Player, who late in life (in 1802) 
wrote an account of the Sturge and Player families at the 
request of his nephew, Thomas Sturge. 

The Players would seem to have been people of rather 
higher social position than the Sturges, for in local records 
they appear as the owners of a manor-house near Mangotsfield, 
Gloucestershire, and it is mentioned that in 1627 they took 
a large share in opening and developing the coal mines in 
that district. Perhaps they suffered losses during the Civil 
War; at any rate, by the end of the century the branch 
from which we come had fallen on evil days, and become 
people of rustic manners and little education. The family, 
in the meantime, had become Quakers. John Player, 
although he had very little book learning, was a man of 
shrewdness and ability, as well as high principle, “a member 
in good esteem in the Society of Friends.” He held their 
views so strictly that when in middle life, as a man of local 
influence, he was invited to join the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society, he refused to have anything to do with 
it, as he considered it too worldly in its aims and methods. 
A letter explaining his reasons is still extant—they seem very 
unconvincing now, but in judging of the Puritanism of good 
people of his day, allowance must be made for the natural 
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reaction from the libertinism of society in the time of the 
Stuarts and early Georges. 

John Player’s lengthy manuscript, of which we have a 
copy, gives an account, not only of the Sturges, but more 
particularly of the ramifications of the Player family, but 
as there is hardly a full-stop from beginning to end, it is 
difficult to follow. He does, however, tell two stories which 
are worth preserving. 

The first relates to an apparition which was seen in 1724 
by his father and mother (my great-great-great-grandparents) 
at their farmhouse at Stoke Gifford. They were not together 
at the time; he (Jacob Player) was at dinner, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, having just come in from ploughing ; 
while his wife and the maid were out in the “ barton,” milking 
the cows. He was sitting opposite the window, and presently 
thought he saw his brother Isaac pass by, as if to enter the 
house. As he did not come in, he went outside to meet him, 
but not finding him, he said to his wife, “Didst see Isaac?” 
She replied that she saw him cross the garden and supposed 
he had gone into the house. She suggested that perhaps he 
was calling on a neighbour. As they could find neither him 
nor his horse, and the neighbour had seen nothing of him, 
they became alarmed, and Jacob set off for Bristol to make 
enquiries. He met him walking near his house on the “ Backs” 
(I do not know exactly where this would be, as more than one 
quayside is so spoken of). Having learned that he had never 
been away, as he had been very busy that day, Jacob gave 
some evasive answer when his brother asked him with surprise 
what brought him into Bristol so late, and returned home. 
He and his wife felt sure that they had seen his apparition 
and that he would not live long: and so it proved, for he 
died a few weeks afterwards. 

The second story relates to a cousin of Jacob Player’s 
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named John Hawker, and belongs to a much later date. This 
young man was one of a family which had been reduced to 
great poverty owing to the drinking habits of his father. 
The boy had never been sent to school, and was quite illiterate 
when Jacob Player took him in hand. He proved to be a lad 
of excellent parts and principles, and did so well in the situation 
found for him, where, with the help of his master’s children, 
he taught himself to read and write, that he rose to the position 
of bailiff to a Mr. Meadows, who lived at Hadspen, near Castle 
Cary, in Somersetshire. An uncle of Mr. Meadows—Sir Sidney 
Meadows—managed the King’s home farm at Richmond, in 
which George III. took great interest. It happened that there 
were a number of steers at Richmond which it was desired 
to break in for draught purposes, and Sir Sidney, who had 
observed Hawker’s skill when visiting his nephew, asked 
that he might be spared to do the necessary training. This 
being agreed to, Hawker, by order of the King, made careful 
arrangements. He bought “four of the handsomest oxen 
bred in Somersetshire” and had a cart made on the front of 
which was painted: “His Majesty’s Cart, Richmond.” All 
being ready, a trusty man was chosen to drive the quaint 
convoy, consisting of the oxen drawing the cart, to the royal 
farm at Richmond, a distance of more than a hundred miles. 
The journey must have taken a considerable time, and the 
animals can hardly have been in first-rate condition at the 
end of it; however, in a day or two work was begun, and 
the King, accompanied by two attendants, came out to watch 
the proceedings. The breaking in was done by yoking two 
of the steers together and placing them between the docile 
oxen, and the team, attached to a heavy roller, was to be set 
to roll the lawn in front of Richmond House. The King was 
so much interested that he dismounted, and came up so close, 
that when one of the steers turned restive, and John stepped 
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hastily back, he trod on His Majesty’s toe. The King also had 
to retire quickly, and in doing so, pricked one of his feet with 
his spur. 

“TI hope I han’t hurt thee,” said John in his concern at the 
untoward occurrence. 

“No, John, no, you have not,” answered the kindly King. 

John, as he dealt with the refractory beast apostrophised 
it in his native broad Somerset—* Thee ’rt a zulky ’un,” said 
he. 

“Zulky! Zulky!” said the King, “what ’s that, what ’s 
that ?” 

“One that will go neither led nor drove,” replied John. 

The next day the King—this time remaining on horseback, 
having watched him successfully yoke the unruly animal, 
said: “Well, John, what do you think of the sulky steer 
now ?” 

“T think he ’ll come to zummat, for a’ zeems tractable,” 
answered John, who was evidently getting on with his job. 

“Farmer George” seems to have been able to appreciate a 
“character,” for it is added that he was much pleased with 
John and his way of managing the animals. After staying 
long enough to finish breaking in the King’s steers Hawker 
returned home. It is recorded that later he was able to rent 
a farm on his own account, which he managed “in a superior 
style to his neighbours.” 

This excellent man died rather tragically in middle life. 
He suffered from some disease of the knee, which it was 
considered necessitated amputation of the leg. Perhaps the 
country surgeons were not very skilful, for he bled to death 
a fortnight after the operation. He seems to have been a man 
of integrity and marked Christian character, as well as ability 
as an agriculturist. Some of these qualities were shared by 
others of the family. Isaac, another son, became a successful 
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glass manufacturer at Birmingham and was able to leave his 
family in comfortable circumstances. Their mother had 
married against the wishes of her friends, and when her husband 
gave way to drink, and neglected his business, she and her 
children had been left to Poor Law relief and the charity of 
relations. With true Christian kindness, Jacob Player (he 
was the father of the chronicler and the same who had seen 
the apparition) exerted himself to get help for his distressed 
cousin, and he succeeded in securing a grant of {10 each for 
two of her sons from a Gloucestershire charity for apprenticing 
boys. The eldest seems ultimately to have followed his 
father’s bad example, but the others well repaid the efforts 
made on their behalf. 

One is struck, when reading these annals of simple farming 
folk—whose speech probably differed little from that of the 
Wessex peasant, and who themselves followed the plough and 
milked the cows—by the honesty and straightforwardness of 
their lives, and the large-hearted charity they showed to 
relations and friends in difficulties, even when, as in the case 
of the Hawkers, these were caused by folly and misconduct. 


CHAPTER III 


JOSEPH (IV.) AND FRANCES (PLAYER) STURGE AND FAMILY: 
THOMAS STURGE ; JOSEPH STURGE (V.); FRANCES (STURGE) 
CLARK AND DESCENDANTS 


I now come to Joseph Sturge (IV.), who left the paternal roof 
at Gaunts Earthcott and settled on a farm at Olveston. He 
died in 1779 at the age of fifty-seven, from an attack of apoplexy, 
perhaps hastened by a fall from his horse which is mentioned. 
His wife (Frances Player) had died shortly before, aged only 
forty-seven ; evidently she married when hardly more than 
sixteen. They had had eleven children, of whom five died 
in early childhood. The high rate of mortality in these 
country-bred families is striking ; it is noticeable again in the 
next generation, in that of my great-grandparents. Perhaps 
it was due to the total ignorance which then prevailed as to 
principles of sanitation. In contrast to this, my grandparents, 
who lived in a town, never lost any. All their eight children 
survived them for many years. 

To return to the family of Joseph (IV.) and Frances Sturge. 
Six sons and daughters lived to grow up. They were Thomas, 
Joseph (V.), Jacob, John, Celia and Frances, most of whom 
were married when their parents died. 

John Player seems to have taken a paternal interest in his 
nephews and nieces (whose mother he writes of as “ my beloved 
sister”), particularly in Jacob (my great - grandfather), and the 
youngest, Fanny, whom he adopted. 

Joseph and Frances must have been people of strong 
character, for four of their children have been, or are, 
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From a painting, 1908. 
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represented by descendants of more than average mental 
powers. Among them three are especially notable. Joseph 
Sturge (VI.) of Birmingham, well known in his day for services 
to his adopted city, and also as philanthropist and active 
worker in the anti-slavery cause, was one of the numerous 
sons of their son Joseph (V.)—all able men. Thomas Sturge 
Moore, the poet, is a great-grandson of Joseph (V.), and also 
of his brother Thomas. The eminent composer of sacred 
music—Dr. Basil Harwood—is a great-grandson of Jacob. 
Other great-grandchildren have attained distinction in various 
ways. The late Dr. Mary Sturge, of Birmingham, was the 
collaborator with Sir Victor Horsley in an important medical 
work on “ Alcohol” ; her sister, Winifred Sturge, was for many 
years Head Mistress of the well-known Friends’ School at 
The Mount, York. Others of this branch have also made their 
mark. 

Among the great- grandchildren of Jacob may be noted 
the late Philip Sturge, who was Principal of the Nizam’s 
College at Hyderabad, and his sister, the late Elizabeth 
Henrietta Sturge, known to a very large number of old pupils 
as the able Vice-Principal, under Miss Beale, of the Ladies’ 
College at Cheltenham, a position she occupied for many 
years. Francis Sturge, Warden of Woodbrooke College, near 
Birmingham, is another of Jacob’s great-grandsons, and, 
perhaps I may add, one or two of my own brothers and sisters 
of whom short biographical notices are annexed, and my sister 
Carta, of whose interesting career I cannot here give an account, 
as she is still happily with us. 

From Fanny, the youngest daughter of Joseph (IV.) and 
Frances Sturge, who in 1794 married Joseph Clark, is descended 
the large clan of the Clarks of Street, near Glastonbury, which 
has produced many personalities, notable not only among 
Friends, but in the public life of Somersetshire, as Magistrates, 
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members of the County Council, the County Education 
Committee, etc., etc. One of her grandsons, the late William 
Stephens Clark—also a grandson of William Stephens of 
Bridport, of whom more hereafter—who died at an advanced 
age in 1925, was a fine example of the best type of employer 
and citizen. During his long life he rendered important 
services, not only in connection with the welfare of the factory 
employees and his immediate neighbours, but in the wider 
sphere of Local Government, in connection with which he was 
Chairman of several public bodies. He was ably helped by 
the wisdom and initiative of his wife, the late Helen Priestman 
Bright Clark, a daughter of John Bright, the celebrated orator 
and statesman. 

The late Dr. Annie Clark, a sister of William S. Clark, 
was one of the pioneer women who were turned out of the 
Medical School at Edinburgh in 1874, owing to the intolerance 
of the University professors and students. She was able to 
finish her education and obtain a degree elsewhere and practised 
for many years at Birmingham, where she was much beloved 
‘by a large circle of patients and friends. 

These were two of Fanny’s grandchildren; the names of 
others might be added, and her great-grandchildren are not 
found wanting. Wherever the call of humanity is heard, 
either at home or abroad, especially among the victims of 
war and its consequences, there some of them are sure to be 
found. 

To return to the sons of Joseph (IV.) and Frances Sturge. 
The eldest son, Thomas, (born 1749) gave up the family calling 
of farming and went to London, where he engaged in the very 
different one of sperm-whale fishing. His ships had to make 
distant voyages in search of the whales. It was a lucrative 
but precarious undertaking, which finally involved him in serious 
financial difficulties, “from which,” says my father, in his 
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little book of Recollections, ‘he was extricated by the great 
commercial ability of his son Thomas,’’ then a youth of about 
nineteen, “who,” my father adds, “was a man of marked 
character and great commercial shrewdness.” Thomas Sturge 
the elder married Lydia Moxham. His son Thomas never 
married. 

The second Thomas prospered in business and held a 
position of much influence in the circle of cousins, who evidently 
depended on his judgment, and could count on his advice 
and assistance in any difficulty: of this I have found evidence 
in my grandfather’s diary. I remember him as a man of fine 
presence, who wore a wig. He lived with his sister Esther 
in a large house at Northfleet. She was, I believe, a clever 
woman, with proclivities as a collector of shells and other 


objects ; but she was an invalid when we knew her, and a lift — 


had been installed for her use, which was a great joy to us 
children when, on our best behaviour, we went to have dinner 
with the old people. Their brother Nathan, whom I never 
saw, has left many descendants. Their sister Lydia married 
her cousin Henry, a son of Joseph Sturge (IV.), from whom 
come the family of the Sturge-Moores. Another interesting 
family is descended from Henry Sturge, whose daughter Helen 
(by a different marriage) married Georges Appia, a man of 
Vaudois origin, whose long life of devoted work was spent 
as a Protestant pastor in Italy and France. The families of 
Sturge-Moore and Appia are now united by the marriage of 
Thomas Sturge-Moore and Marie Appia. There are descendants 
of this marriage. 

After the death of Thomas Sturge much of the wealth he 
had amassed was inherited by his brother George, who married 
my Aunt Jane, my father’s sister, twenty-eight years his 
junior. There was much heart-searching in the family in 
1848 when this engagement became known. With singular 
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unworldliness my grandparents had allowed her, then a young 
girl, to accompany their two elderly bachelor cousins on a 
tour in Switzerland; with this unexpected and undesired 
result. Letters from her father to her, expressing doubts as 
to her future happiness, in view of the great disparity in their 
ages, and hers in reply, are still extant. She was not to be moved 
from her decision, however, and they were married shortly 
afterwards. He, too, was a character in his way, but without 
the mental power of his brother Thomas. Our aunt was certainly 
his superior in this respect. When a boy, a shocking accident 
had torn the muscles of his face, and left him badly disfigured. 
As children, we were much at their house; first at Gravesend 
and later at Woodthorpe, Sydenham Hill, and we received 
much kindness from them both ; but it was always an anxious 
moment when a small child was first introduced to him. We 
had cause to be very grateful to him, for when in 1883 our 
aunt died, leaving no children, he executed a deed of gift 
under which {£300,000 was placed in the hands of trustees. 
Fifty nephews and nieces of himself and his wife (including 
our own family) received life annuities of {104, the capital 
ultimately reverting to certain specified charities. It was a 
remarkable instance of wise generosity exercised in the lifetime 
of the donor, for it enabled a number of young people to equip 
themselves for future work as teachers, doctors and in other 
ways. 

Joseph (V.), the second son of Joseph and Frances Sturge 
(born 1752), followed his father’s calling of farming. He lived 
at Elberton, a fine old manor-house in Gloucestershire, at that 
time used as a farmhouse, where he and his second wife, Mary 
(Marshall), brought up their large family of sons and daughters. 
I have already referred to their well-known son Joseph, who, 
with two or three of his brothers, settled at Birmingham, 
where they went into business as corn factors. The clans of 
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the Birmingham, Gloucester and Charlbury Sturges are all 
descended from one or other of these brothers. The Gloucester 
branch has produced a notable painter of coast and sea in 
Frederic William Sturge, and a charming writer on local 
county history in Mrs. Sturge Gretton. The late Edmund 
Sturge, also a son of Joseph Sturge (V.), was for many years 
President of the Anti-Slavery Society and was well known 
in the lobby of the House of Commons and elsewhere. His 
daughter Margaret married, as his second wife, the late Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff, whose beneficent work in connection 
with irrigation in Egypt has left a permanent mark in that 
country. There are descendants from this marriage. 


CHAPTER IV 
JACOB AND MARY (YOUNG) STURGE ; COTTERELLS; COLES 


I now come to the third son of Joseph and Frances (Player) 
Sturge—Jacob, my great-grandfather, born 1754. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century (there is no record of the 
exact date) his uncle, John Player, had added to his original 
occupation of farming that of land surveying. His nephew, 
Jacob, says my father, was brought up in his office, and they 
practised as partners, for a time, as “Player and Sturge.” 
After John Player had retired, his nephew carried on alone 
for some years, attending at his office in Bristol about twice 
a week. Local maps, signed “ J. Sturge,” are still to be met 
with. Not much is known about my great -grandfather’s 
character, but one infers that he must have been a man of 
considerable business capacity, for, like his uncle, he combined 
the avocations of farmer and land surveyor, and in his hands 
the latter side developed so much that he brought up both 
his sons to it, in preference to his other calling of farming. 
My father, in his little book entitled Personal and Family 
Records, and my aunt, Matilda Sturge, in Sketches of the Sturge 
Family, a manuscript account left by her, tell what little is 
known about him; but as their grandfather died many years 
before they were born, it can only have been hearsay evidence. 
“A man of solid powers, plain in appearance and manner, 
industrious and unassuming,” he must have carried on his 
work under difficulties, for he suffered so much from rheumatism 
that he could not walk, and had to drive about his fields in a 


chaise. Tradition adds that he was a “very peevish man” : 
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a comment probably made by someone who did not realise 
the constant pain such a condition involves. These chronic 
sufferers receive but scant sympathy. He did not live to old 
age, but died in 1811 at the age of fifty-seven. 

In 1778 Jacob Sturge married Mary Young, a member 
of the Young family before-mentioned, but descended from 
another son of the first Christopher. The young people set 
up at the Red House Farm at Westbury-on-Trym, near 
Bristol, where they brought up their family. My father 
remembered his grandmother and describes her as a fine, 
handsome old lady, but crippled, like her husband, with 
rheumatism. My Aunt Matilda Sturge’s notes give some 
idea of her personality in the old busy days at the Red House. 
“Out of the way, half a dozen of ’ee,” she is reported to have 
exclaimed, when her sprightly daughter Sarah brought home 
a lively party of young friends at some inconvenient season, 
who probably got in the way of work in the kitchen or dairy. 

Another tradition suggests that she was not without the 
gift of managing young people with a light hand. “Cely, 
comfort Young with apples, for he ’s sick of love,” she said on 
one occasion to her youngest daughter, making a shrewd guess 
at the cause of the melancholy looks of her elder son. “ Trivial 
stories these,” comments my aunt, “ but one could wish there 
were more of them, as it would help to give form and colour 
to these faint shadows of the past.” * 

My great-grandmother must have been a woman of many 
sorrows. They had fourteen children, of whom seven died in 
infancy or early youth. Probably the manners and speech of 
the family were rough, according to modern standards, and 
there are indications that both parents suffered from an 
irritable temper which may well have been aggravated by 
suffering and grief. Nevertheless, it must have been a home of 
good tone, where the children were well trained, for the family 
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grew up to be people of excellent principles, and some of them 
of deep religious feeling. Mary, the second daughter, died 
when she was only twenty-two, while she was on a visit at 
Street, in 1808, after a few days’ illness—probably of one of 
the fevers then so common. Her aunt, Fanny Clark, wrote 
an account of her in which she quaintly says that “ her 
character would bear investigation, and she possessed a good 
degree of sterling worth.” Her aunt continues, “ She was of a 
kind, sympathising disposition and endeavoured to promote 
the comfort of those about her, cheerfully sacrificing her own 
will and inclination to accommodate others; careful in her 
conversation not to indulge a disposition that loves to dwell 
on the dark side of the character of friends and acquaintances.” 
Some quotations are added from a little book of religious 
reflections which she left. It was while visiting her Uncle and 
Aunt Clark at Street that she fell ill and died. 

Eliza, a younger sister, suffered from a spinal deformity, 
the result of an accident as a little child. She died of 
consumption in 1814, at the age of sixteen, and left some 
touching memoranda showing how much she felt her infirmity. 
“Oh that I had lived when Jesus Christ was on earth,” she 
writes in her little pocket-book. 

Three daughters grew up to be married. Sarah, the 
eldest, already mentioned, married Henry Fowler Cotterell 
in 1815. Like her father and brother, he was a land surveyor. 
I believe he had been trained in Young Sturge’s office, at 
St. James’s Barton, Bristol. Sarah for some years kept house 
for her brother, who in 1810 went to live there. The brother 
and sister both married in the year of Waterloo. My Aunt 
Matilda describes her as lively and active, “even to 
restlessness,” and adds that in her old age she suffered, as her 
parents had before her, from rheumatic gout. They lived at 
Bath, where her husband practised. They had several sons 
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and a daughter named Frances. We note that the name 
Frances was perpetuated in more than one branch of the 
family for several generations, bearing witness to the strong 
character and individuality of our ancestor—Frances (Player) 
Sturge. Frances Cotterell married Samuel Saunders, of market 
garden associations. In his old age he successfully undertook 
fruit growing and the manufacture of excellent preserves. 

One son—Sylvanus—was a pioneer settler in New Zealand, 
and lost his life in a fray with the natives, owing, it is said, to 
his refusal to take up arms. Another—Jacob Henry—followed 
his father’s profession at Bath. He married Louisa Gregory 
and they had one charming daughter—Louise—the great 
friend of my sister Margaret. It was a house which we all 
loved to visit. I remember the sunny garden sloping to the 
south: a cage of doves hung outside the front door, and the 
sound of their cooing seemed to breathe an atmosphere of 
peace and happiness as one entered. Jacob Henry Cotterell 
died in middle life, and some years afterwards his widow 
married—as his second wife—Samuel Bowly of Gloucester, 
a prominent advocate of temperance, well known in his day. 
He must have addressed many hundreds of meetings in his 
rich, persuasive voice. His white hair gave him the appearance 
of a venerable saint, an idea which was not dispelled when one 
saw him as the kindly, courteous host in his own house. 

Louise Cotterell, his step-daughter, married William Adams 
in 1874, but died the following year of fever, shortly after 
the birth of her son. Margaret—my sister—who married 
Francis Goodbody in 1877, named her eldest daughter after 
this beloved friend of her youth. 

Other sons of Henry Fowler and Sarah Cotterell were 
Frederic and Francis, who married and left descendants. Henry 
Cotterell of Bristol and Thomas Cotterell of Bath, sons of 
Frederic, have both for many years done yeoman service as 
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members, respectively, of the City Councils of Bristol and 
Bath. 

Henry Fowler Cotterell had considerable talent as a 
landscape painter, and it has reappeared in his grandchildren 
and their children. 

The youngest daughter of Jacob and Mary Sturge was 
Celia. In 1832, contrary to the wishes of her friends, she 
insisted on marrying a farmer of the neighbourhood ; 
“uncomfortably ” is the laconic comment of her brother Jacob 
in noting the fact. It was not a happy marriage, and must 
have been the cause of much concern to her family in after 
years. They lived at a farm called St. Swithins, where my 
Aunt Matilda says her young nephews and nieces paid many 
happy visits, all unconscious of the hidden tragedy. Celia 
died of consumption in 1845, leaving five children. On her 
death-bed she commended her two boys to the care of her 
brother Jacob, a charge he faithfully carried out, paying for 
their education and undertaking the expense of starting them 
in life. Probably there are some descendants, but all the 
sisters and one of the sons died comparatively young. One 
son married and settled at Birkenhead where, I believe, he did 
well. 

Frances was another daughter of Jacob and Mary Sturge, 
the beloved first wife of Joseph Davis, always known in the 
family circle as “Uncle Davis,” although our great-aunt 
had died before my father was born, and when we knew 
him he had long been married to his second wife, Sarah Lury. 
“Uncle Davis” was a well-known figure in our childhood ; 
of distinguished lineage, for his pedigree went back to Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy; tall, rugged in feature and austere in 
manner, in old age he had rather the appearance of an ancient 
Viking in Quaker dress. We were a good deal in awe of him, 
but evidently he was a man capable of deep feeling, for he 
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left an account of his first wife which showed how much he had 
loved her and had felt her loss when she was only thirty-two 
after nine years of married life. He dwells on the beauty of her 
character and the sobriety of her demeanour, characteristic, 
perhaps, of a serious young Friend of her day. The sobriety 
he mentions evidently did not lessen her charm, for my Aunt 
Matilda writes: “Tradition says that Frances was a pretty 
girl with soft, dark eyes and attractive manners.” She died 
in 1819, while my grandparents were on their wedding tour, 
and their first duty, on reaching home, was to attend her 
funeral. It must have been a sad beginning to their new life. 

Joseph Davis was a solicitor by profession, a predecessor, 
and occupant of the same chambers in Shannon Court, Bristol, 
as the firm which at different periods included the late Lewis 
Fry, M.P., and Messrs. Napier Abbot, Pope and others. He 
was a staunch Friend, and, when a young man, suffered 
imprisonment for refusing to serve in the Militia or to pay a 
fine. He had no children, and always recognised as his own 
nephews and nieces those of his first wife, a troop of young 
people whom she had never seen. His busy, practical second 
wife was always regarded as a member of the family, and 
was an intimate friend of our mother. 

Only two sons of Jacob and Mary Sturge lived to grow up: 
Young (born 1781) and my grandfather, Jacob Player Sturge 
(born 1793). As already mentioned, both became land 
surveyors, following in the steps of their father and great- 
uncle, John Player. The business has been carried on since 
about the middle of the eighteenth century under the style 
successively of “Player”; “Player and Sturge”; “ Y. and 
J. P. Sturge”; “J. P. Sturge & Sons,” the name it still 
retains, although all the sons are now dead, and the 
present representatives are a grandson and great-grandson 
of J. P. Sturge. 


CHAPTER V 


YOUNG AND SARAH (JALLAND) STURGE ; MARY (STURGE) 
HARWOOD 


Tue Bristol office (if we except attendance once or twice a 
week by my great-grandfather) dates from 1799, when the 
elder son, Young, then a youth of nineteen, set up on his 
own account in Small Street. Probably by this time his 
father’s crippled condition obliged him to confine his activities 
to work at Stoke Bishop. A memorandum is still extant 
of the agreement made between father and son on the 
occasion of this new departure. Under it the father agreed 
to surrender to his son the profits of “land measuring and 
planning heretofore carried on by him, on condition that his 
son should continue to give him assistance at the country 
office in ‘all other branches of land and timber surveying.’” 

Young was still to live at home, which involved riding into 
Bristol daily. He was to pay his parents {15 per annum for 
board and washing, and 4s. a week for the keep of his horse. 
Even in those days the terms must have been easy. On a farm, 
however, much of the food for the family is probably supplied 
from home-grown produce. A list is annexed of the office 
necessaries which his father undertook to provide, such as a 
measuring chain, quadrant, spirit level, etc. With this modest 
equipment the new office in Bristol started. 

Young was an energetic, able young man and his business 
grew steadily. As time went on the composite arrangement 
between the two offices must have become difficult to work, 
and this may have been the reason why, in 1807, his promising 
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brother Jacob Player, then a boy of only thirteen, was taken 
away from school and employed under his father in the country 
office. Three years later he was articled to his brother for 
four years and began work at the new office in St. James’s 
Barton to which Young that year removed, and where he went 
to live. Jacob Player was a very bright, industrious boy, and by 
that time had become so proficient in the work of surveying 
as to be very useful. The question of his salary caused much 
discussion, and almost dispute, between Young and his father ; 
the father holding out for higher pay than his brother thought 
so young a recruit was worth. In the end it was fixed at £30 
with a promised rise of {10 per annum. This arrangement 
lasted until 1814, when he was admitted into partnership : 
his share being about one-sixth. 

Their father had died in 1811. The cause of his death 
is not recorded, beyond the fact that for many years he had 
suffered from rheumatism. 

The firm was henceforth known as Y. and J. P. Sturge, 
and so continued until the death of Young Sturge in 1844. 
Both brothers were men of more than average ability; but 
they were very different in appearance, temperament and 
manners. 

My Aunt Matilda, in her notes, says: “The elder son, 
Young, who bore his mother’s maiden name, resembled her 
in person and was a fine man of good appearance and bearing. 
When a youth he was dressed after the strictest manner of the 
sect, in drab clothes and a cocked hat, a costume so peculiar 
even then that tradition says that one day a countryman, 
who was driving an obstinate pig, requested him to get out of 
the way: ‘ Thee dost frighten the peg.’ In later life his dress 
was just what was usual among Friends in his day : it became 
him well. With his portly figure and fresh complexion and a 
large bunch of seals for adornment, he was a good specimen 
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of the Quaker gentleman of the old school.” His voice was 
deep and sonorous, and there was something “ almost courtly 
in his demeanour,” so that he was liked as well as respected by 
his fellow-citizens. 

When a young man Young carried on an intimate 
correspondence with his aunt, Fanny Clark, a wise and weighty 
woman, who gave him spiritual counsel. In one letter this 
faithful monitor accused him of being in a state of “ indolent 
despair.” Elsewhere I have alluded to Fanny Clark, who was 
evidently a woman of strong character, to whom her young 
relatives looked up with respect and affection. 

Young Sturge must have been rather a formidable person. 
My father (William Sturge), who was trained in his office, 
writes of his uncle as a “stern master.” “ Yet,” he adds, “I 
can truly say while I feared, I loved him.” Once when his 
health was drunk at a city feast, and a worthy Alderman, who 
had imbibed quite enough of the generous wine drunk on 
these occasions, accosted him with: “ Your good health, 
Mr. Sturge,” he replied: “Friend, I hope that in drinking 
my health thou wilt have a care not to injure thy own.” 

Young Sturge died in 1844. My father had been admitted 
into partnership two years before, when a young man of 
twenty-two. He survived as head of the firm until 1905, and 
thus the partnership of two persons, whose connection with the 
business overlapped, extended over the extraordinary period 
of 105 years. My great-uncle, my grandfather and my father 
successively held the post of Land Steward to the Corporation 
of Bristol for nearly a century. 

In 1815 Young Sturge married Sarah Jalland. They had 
a large family, most of whom have left descendants. My 
mother (Charlotte Allen) in the thirties was at Hannah Wise’s 
school at Reading with their two elder daughters, Sarah 
and Mary, who respectively married Robert Were Fox and 
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Edward Harwood. She tells a curious story of the way in 
which a few years later the acquaintance — which had such 
momentous consequences for her and for us—was renewed. 
My Grandfather Allen, who was then living at Coggeshall, in 
Essex, was obliged to go into Wiltshire on business. He was 
a great lover of horses and an excellent whip, so, instead of 
going by coach, he made it the occasion for a driving tour in 
the West of England with his wife and eldest daughter. As 
they were passing along a road near Bristol they descried a 
young Friend looking out of the window of a farmhouse, 
whom my mother recognised as one of the Sturges. They 
immediately stopped and were very kindly received by the 
family, who happened to be staying in the country, and at 
their pressing invitation my mother was left behind for a 
few days. After this she used frequently to visit her school- 
fellows at their home in Southwell Street, and thus became 
acquainted with my father, who was very much attached to 
his uncle’s family. 

A great deal of lively intercourse was kept up between 
the two Sturge families and their cousins, the Cotterells of 
Bath. My Aunt Matilda tells how—meeting on some festive 
occasion—they all joined hands and “ wound up the clock.” 
Another time, as they sat in a row, the elder ones discussed 
their respective love affairs, real or supposed, promising at 
the end of seven years to meet again to report progress. 
Tradition does not say whether this later meeting ever took 
place, but I fancy not many of these youthful attachments 
stood the test of time. I have understood that there were one 
or two broken hearts, but it is satisfactory to know that later 
on these were happily mended. 

Fanny Sturge was apparently the only girl of the group 
without a confessed admirer. She never married, but was not, 
I believe, at all behind her sisters in spirit and verve. “The 
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plain one of the family,” my parents used to say. “ Elizabeth 
is so like her,” was the remark which generally followed. “A 
handsome likeness,” my father would add as a concession 
to wounded vanity. How strange are these unsuspected 
likenesses ! I never knew this cousin, but when in her old age 
I called on a member of the family, she warmly embraced me 
because I so much resembled this beloved sister. 

In 1838 an Essay Society, known as the “ Bristol Social 
Budget,” was established by the older cousins and some other 
young Friends, of which my father was Secretary. They met 
frequently at various hospitable houses, when the contributions 
of members were read, and their merits were voted upon. As 
was usual at that time, they often took the form of more or 
less sentimental verse. My mother, in her character of visitor, 
wrote several long and rather ambitious poems. My father’s 
were shorter and sometimes satirical. A part of a contribution 
from the sprightly pen of Mary may be worth transcribing, 
as affording a picture of the home life in Southwell Street, as 
well as a glimpse of a charming personality :— 


A VOICE OF WARNING 
OR 


THE MISERIES OF A LAND SURVEYOR’S WIFE. 


Surveyors’ wives! Oh listen while I state 

What is their dreary melancholy fate ; 

And pause ye fair, e’er entering on the life 

That still awaits a Land Surveyor’s wife. 

What though your husband may his partner love, 
And prize her company all else above, 

It matters not, because so much he’ll roam 

That he will hardly ever be at home! 

This business is the idol he will serve, 

And for his business strain his every nerve, 
Think not when evening spreads her mantle round, 
Your Land-surveying husband will be found 
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At leisure to improve or cheer your mind 

By reading some nice work of taste refined. 

No, no—you ’ll find that when he 7s chez lui 

He will sit down directly after tea, 

With maps and papers thickly round him spread 
And many a calculation in his head. 

And if perchance you should the silence break, 
And gently venture some remark to make, 

You may expect to hear with frowning brow, 
The words: ‘‘ My dear, thou interrupts me now,” 
And nothing more than this can you attain, 
Tho’ you should ask and ask and ask again. 


But many other grievances there are 

Besides the silence, you will have to bear ; 

Perhaps at four the dinner he may fix, 

But think it well if he arrive by six: 

Hour after hour you look and patient wait, 

And still no husband enters at the gate ; 

And when at length, his weary form appears 

And, you endeavour to remove his cares, 

Striving to banish business from his breast, 

In hopes his jaded mind for once may rest ; 

Soon as the dinner cloth shall disappear 

He will exclaim: ‘‘ My papers please, my dear.” 
* * * * * * 


Again sometimes you pleadingly will say 

You wish your debts of visiting to pay: 

And that you’d thankful feel if he would strive 
A little way from town to take a drive ; 

““My dear, I am engaged this month to come, 
There ’s not a day that I shall be at home, 

So that’s impossible,” he will reply, 

Whilst you will turn away and breathe a sigh. 


Nor should I here forget how you must rise 
Before the sun appears to gild the skies, 

By candlelight his breakfast to prepare, 

E’er he can face the keen and biting air. 

At night most likely he ’Il return and then 
You ’ll see him at his papers once again ; 

Or else he will come home so very late 

That as from ten to twelve you sit and wait, 
You wonder what on earth can make him stay, 
And think he has been murdered by the way! 


PS 
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But now I think ’tis time my tale to close, 
Having collected such a list of woes. 

Too true it is they often mark the life 

Of many a thorough-bred Surveyor’s wife ; 
Though not of all, for, as we learn at school, 
There are exceptions some to every rule ; 

But ’tis a chance; remember ’tis for life 

If you become a Land Surveyor’s wife. 


Mary was my father’s intimate cousin and confidante ; 
but both early fixed their affections elsewhere. In 1840 she 
married Edward Harwood, of Woodhouse, near Bristol. They 
had a large family of whom Dr. Basil Harwood, the eminent 
composer already referred to, is the sole survivor. 


Jacob Player Sturge 
1793—1857 


CHAPTER VI 


JACOB PLAYER AND SARAH (STEPHENS) STURGE ; 
STEPHENS FAMILY ; WILLIAM STEPHENS 


My grandfather, Jacob Player Sturge (1793-1857), was the 
younger son of Jacob and Mary Sturge. My recollections of 
him are shadowy, but I remember, as a small child, being 
taken to see him, with some of the other grandchildren, as he 
lay in bed not long before his death. I was only seven or eight 
years old, but I made some childish notes of his address to 
us, which evidently impressed me. We know a good deal about 
his life and character, because he kept a diary and left papers 
and memoranda which give an insight into his mind. 

My grandfather was only seventeen when his father died 
in 1811. Up to that time he lived with his parents at the 
Red House Farm, and walked to and fro to the office in 
Bristol, a distance of four or five miles. He was always a 
stalwart walker. 

After her husband’s death, my great-grandmother gave up 
the farm and went to live at Thornbury with her daughters 
Eliza and Celia. Jacob then moved into Bristol, where he 
made his home during the week with his brother in St. James’s 
Barton. On Saturdays he rode out, either on horseback or by 
carrier’s van, to Thornbury, to spend Sunday with his mother, 
to whom he was much attached. My Aunt Matilda says in her 
Notes: “She used to say of her younger son: ‘ Jacob was 
always a good boy’ and truly he proved so in her last illness, 
which is thus noticed in his journal: ‘Sat up five successive 


nights with my dear mother, who died 5th month 2gth (1830), 
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aged seventy-three.’ A note is added that at one time the 
illness was so distressing that Celia had to leave the room, 
while he, the faithful son, remained to watch by the dying 
bed.” 

My great-grandmother survived her husband for many 
years. After Eliza’s death, in 1814, she removed to Sea Mills, 
a village near Bristol, where Jacob, in the following year, 
when his brother married, resumed his place in the home 
circle. When Jacob also married, in 1819, she settled at the 
village of Olveston with Celia, her only unmarried daughter, 
and there she died in 1830. One pictures poor Celia’s 
loneliness when the old home finally broke up, and can well 
believe that it had a good deal to do with the unfortunate 
matriage she made two years afterwards. 

Jacob Player’s diary records the progress he made in his 
profession, which was evidently rapid, with his interests and 
recreations—but he hardly seems to have had any recreations. 
He was naturally studious, and took great pains to make up 
for early deficiencies in education. One gets the impression 
of a rather prematurely grave, very conscientious youth, 
limited in his outlook—for he knew little of the world—but 
extremely industrious and making the best of his opportunities. 
His most intimate friend was his cousin, Joseph Sturge—son 
of Joseph Sturge (V.), of Elberton—who was about his own 
age, and had not then left his native village for business in 
the larger sphere of Birmingham. They were kindred spirits 
in their aims and earnest view of life; the character of both 
was conspicuous for the integrity and conscientiousness which 
marked the best type of Quaker. Joseph would seem to have 
had wider views and more enterprise, qualities which ultimately 
led to his throwing himself with ardour into the Anti-Slavery 
and Reform Movements of the day; but in some respects Jacob 
would seem to have had as great, if not greater, intellectual 
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gifts: his bent for mathematics was so marked that, in the 
opinion of those able to judge, it would have carried him far 
if he had had modern opportunities. In 1812 the young men 
formed a small society in Bristol for mutual improvement, 
which they called the “Endeavour.” It did not last long, 
but Jacob (who had had no school instruction since he was 
thirteen) mentions having read papers before it on Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics and English Poetry; certainly a good record 
for a youth of nineteen, closely engaged in business. He was 
assiduous, too, in attention to religious duties, and notes that 
on two occasions, when no one else came, he sat alone at 
Lawrence Weston meeting. When only twenty-one he was 
appointed Clerk of Frenchay Monthly Meeting. 

1812, which in European history suggests such terrible 
events, was a memorable year for him, for in April he first met 
his future wife, Sarah Stephens, with whom he evidently fell 
in love at first sight. Some time seems to have elapsed before 
they met again, but his affections never wavered from this 
his first love. 

My grandmother was the eldest of the seventeen children 
of William Stephens of Bridport. In his youth William 
Stephens (1756-1837) had been apprenticed as a painter on 
china in the celebrated Bristol China Works. Bristol china 
is now so valuable that it is rarely met with except in museums. 
While employed there William painted a tea service as a 
wedding present for his brother John, which is now handed 
down as an heirloom in that branch of the Stephens 
family. 

The works were closed about 1780 (the date seems rather 
uncertain), and the men engaged there had to find other 
employment. Perhaps his father foresaw this, for he cancelled 
the indentures some years before. After holding various 
situations at Tewkesbury, Gloucester and Plymouth, in 1788 
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William settled down as a draper at Bridport, and shortly 
afterwards he married Ann Dawe, who for a year had been 
carrying on the small business there which, I believe, had 
belonged to her uncle, John Pike. Although the circumstances 
rather suggest that William “married the shop,” my great- 
grandmother seems to have been an excellent young woman 
and he was evidently much attached to her. Their daughter 
Sarah (my grandmother) was born in 1789. She can have 
known little of her mother, for in 1794 Ann Stephens died, 
shortly after the birth of her third son, who was named by his 
afflicted father Benoni. In his journal he gives a long account 
of his wife’s illness and death and an appreciation of her 
character. 

A year or two later William Stephens married Amy Metford, 
who had been an intimate cousin of his first wife. Thirteen 
children were added to the family. It is difficult to picture 
such a household, but no doubt the elder ones were leaving 
home while brothers and sisters were still being added to the 
group. 

Like so many Friends of his day, William Stephens kept a 
journal, in which the births of his numerous children, their 
marriages and the deaths of several are recorded. 

My father thus describes his grandfather, at whose house 
he used to visit when a boy: “ He was a little man dressed in 
the plainest Quaker attire of the day, a broad-brimmed, looped 
hat, knee breeches and large silver shoe buckles; and when 
I knew him he wore a flaxen wig. He was one of nature’s 
gentlemen, of plain and polite address. He was much respected 
by his fellow-townsmen and died in 1837 at the age of eighty- 
two. His second wife, whom I always called ‘ grandmother,’ 
was a superior and lady-like person.” 

Amelia Opie, the wife of the painter Opie, who had herself 
considerable artistic gift, made a sketch of William Stephens 
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which is included in Richard Champion’s History of the 
Manufacture of True Porcelain, of which we have a copy. 

My great-grandfather so strictly carried out the views of 
_ Friends at that time as to the non-observance of special times 
and seasons, that it is said that he kept his shop open on 
Christmas Day! It is a pity the remarks of the young people 
concerned are not recorded ! 

William Stephens was regular in attendance, not only in 
their meetings at Bridport, but at “ Monthly” and “ Quarterly ” 
meetings, which were held at various places in the 
neighbourhood ; and he often entertained visiting ministers, 
of whom there seem to have been many. His wife must have 
been a wonderful manager, for when two of the travelling 
Friends met with a bad carriage accident, the one desire of 
the hospitable couple was to get the injured wife back to their 
own home, to be nursed: this in a household full of young 
people and children of all ages, with, probably, persons empires 
in the shop as well! 

The Stephens are a Cornish family, who trace their descent 
back to a Peter Stephens who probably lived in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. His grandson, John, must have been one of 
the early Quaker converts to Quakerism, for he married one 
of the daughters of Nicholas Jose, who is mentioned in George 
Fox’s Journal. Nicholas, who was engaged in the fishing 
industry at Land’s End, seems to have been a Friend of some 
note in his day. John Tregelles, of Falmouth, in an account 
which he wrote of the persecutions which followed the 
Restoration in 1660—apparently in that district Friends had 
been let alone under Cromwell—says that the “tryalls” led 
to the stirring up of many, some of whom were qualified for 
special service. He adds, “ Particularly our ancient ffriend 
Nicholas Jose, a man true to his testimony and faithful in 
sufferings.” Probably he had been imprisoned as many others 
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were at that time, and, like them, had suffered loss of his 
goods. He died at an advanced age in 1694. 

The mother of William Stephens was Elizabeth Giddy, a 
member of a well-known Cornish family, who is described by 
her granddaughter, Rebecca (Stephens) Thompson (it must 
have been hearsay, for she never knew her), as a fine, tall 
old lady, very fond of her grandchildren. A relation of 
Elizabeth’s—Davies Giddy—became a wealthy man, and it is 
recorded that he befriended Sir Humphry Davy, the inventor 
of the safety lamp, who came of humble parentage, and needed 
assistance to bring it into notice. On inheriting some property 
Davies Giddy adopted the surname of Gilbert ; as a Member 
of Parliament he was a very useful man in the Cornish mining 
districts. I learn from a note by the late Joseph John Fox 
that later he became President of the Royal Society, either 
just before or just after the Duke of Sussex. It is one of the 
many instances to be met with in the annals of such families 
as are here described, of wide differences in fortune and social 
status between near relations. 

Elizabeth (Giddy) Stephens died in Bristol in 1801, her 
husband having died in 1796. After his death she lived with 
her son Edward, who was in business in Bristol. William notes 
that it was a satisfaction that her three sons had been able 
to make her last years comfortable. After his mother’s death 
and that of his wife in the following year, Edward seems to 
have gone altogether to pieces. He, too, had been a china 
painter in his youth, but later engaged in business in some 
branch of mechanics. In 1804 William, in his Journal, notes 
the death of this brother at the age of forty-two. After giving 
an account of his funeral he continues: “In his profession he 
stood unrivalled in Bristol; he possessed much mechanical 
knowledge and was well acquainted with Hydrostatics. 
But, alas,” he adds, “neither his natural nor acquired parts 
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were of service to him: his life was a series (stc) of instability 
so that he was unsuccessful in business and, mixing with low 
company, acquired the habit of intemperance.” 

He seems to have died rather miserably at an inn at Bath. 
He left four children to the care of “ Bristol Meeting.” One 
wonders what became of the poor little waifs and how the 
“ Meeting” dealt with the troublesome charge. In a chart 
of the Stephens family, which apparently was drawn up about 
the year 1836, by which time they must have been middle-aged 
people, their names duly appear. Probably their uncle, 
although he could not with his large family adopt them, was 
not unmindful of their interests. That he had cause for much 
anxiety as to ways and means is shown by a passage in his 
daughter Rebecca’s notes. Writing of the period of the 
Napoleonic wars, she says: “As Bridport was on the south 
coast, it was considered needful to plant cannon on the cliffs, 
and I have often listened to the tale of alarm that the ‘ fierce 
French’ were near upon landing. This, too, was the time of 
high taxation, and the greatest frugality was needed with so 
large a family to make both ends meet. The quartern loaf 
reached the almost famine price of 1s. 8d., and the faith of 
the bread-winner was sorely tried. I remember my mother 
telling me that one morning about this time, in the usual 
family reading of the Bible, this passage occurred— Yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ 
Psalm 37, v. 25. It affected my dear father greatly and he 
was able to take fresh hold of the promises.” Rebecca (born 
1814) was the youngest of the family — twenty-five years 
younger than my grandmother, so that phase of the French 
war was over before she was born; but she says her mother 
used to tell them about the stirring events of her youth: 
the Reign of Terror, the destruction of the Bastille and 
kindred subjects. 
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Rebecca Thompson’s notes help to give life and substance 
to the dry bones of her father’s diary. Alluding to his public 
work and interests, she says: “Although consistent as a 
‘ Friend,’ yet he was by no means narrow in his views, and he 
lived on the most friendly terms with the clergy and laity of 
other denominations. He was active in all philanthropic work, 
such as the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, and the 
support of the Bible Society ; and when a branch association 
of the latter was founded at Bridport in 1819 he became its 
Secretary, and he continued his active services on its behalf 
until within a few years of his death. These objects brought 
many influential and well-known men to our house, and on 
two occasions I remember a visit from Thomas Clarkson, who 
was so pre-eminent as an anti-slavery worker. The slave trade 
had been abolished before my time, but the struggle was still 
going on against slavery itself in our West Indian colonies. 
It was during one of his visits to my parents that Thomas 
Clarkson, when speaking warmly on the subject, said, “ Slavery 
will be abolished, I am sure of it.” My mother, who was of a 
cautious temperament, laid her hand on his arm and said, 
“Thou hopes so.” He replied, “Madam, you and I may not 
live to see the day, but I am sure that slavery will be abolished 
in our colonies.” Happily both Thomas Clarkson and my 
mother did live to see this blessed day. 

Since that day — over a century ago — there have, indeed, 
been changes. We seem to be living in quite a different world. 
The old Bridport business, however, is still carried on by a 
great-grandson of William Stephens (a great-grandson also of 
Fanny Clark), who worthily maintains the traditions of the 
house as a Friend and citizen. During his term of office as 
Mayor, some years ago, on the customary date for civic 
attendance at church, the Corporation duly appeared at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, the Mayor in his robes seated at the 
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head of the meeting. Such a departure from precedent was 
probably unique, but I have been told by my sister Helen, 
who was present, that the occasion proved to be very steno 
and profitable. 

But to return to my grandmother, the eldest daughter i 
William Stephens. There is an early sketch of her by Amelia 
Opie, made probably about the time when my grandfather 
first met her. It shows a nice-looking young woman of rather 
petite figure, pretty hair and regular features. Jacob waited 
until he could offer her a good home, then on the 4th of March, 
1819, we find these entries in his Journal: “ Was again in the 
company of my S.S., which ended in my making proposals 
to her—4th month—and they were accepted.” 

They were married in the following October. According 
to the custom of the time, her step-mother accompanied the 
young couple for the first few days of the honeymoon, which 
seems to have been passed at Dunster and extended, perhaps, 
to the neighbouring district of Exmoor. The bride wore at 
her wedding a light-coloured poplin—/is choice, she explains. 
The pale greys and fawns, which the young women Friends 
wore, must have looked charming, and not altogether consonant 
with our ideas of sober Quaker drab ! 

My grandparents settled in Bristol at a house near enough 
to his office—which was then in Corn Street—for him to walk 
to and fro two or three times a day. They had to move several 
times as their family increased. For some years they lived 
at a large house at the corner of Wilson Street and Portland 
Square, until in 1837 my grandfather built himself the 
comfortable residence in Cotham Road, then a new suburb 
of Bristol, which their grandchildren remember. The large 
garden in which they used to play, the fine elm trees and the 
red spreading may tree remain as happy memories of childhood. 

Enough has been said to show that my grandfather was, 
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in some respects, an unusual man. Unlike his brother, he was 
plain in person and lacking in the geniality which made Young 
Sturge popular. Probably he gave the impression to those 
who did not know him of a shy, taciturn man, of few interests 
outside his business. In this his appearance belied his character, 
as is evident from accounts of him which have been left by 
several of his children. His daughters describe him as not 
only an affectionate father, but a delightful personality, who 
inspired in them a love of knowledge and a taste for good 
literature—within certain limits—for his Puritanism banned 
the drama, and Shakespeare was therefore taboo! 

His sons—at any rate my father—rebelled more than their 
sisters against the peculiarities which the Quaker habits of 
the time imposed upon children. A man of my grandfather’s 
intense earnestness could not understand young people 
differently constituted, and my father used to speak with some 
bitterness of the misery he endured as a child because the cut 
of their clothes and their broad-brimmed beaver hats exposed 
him and his brother Henry to the jeers of rude street boys who 
called “quack, quack, quack,” after them when they went 
out. Their father’s reply when they complained, that it was 
their duty to “suffer persecution for righteousness’ sake,” 
failed to convince them; but perhaps they made more 
impression than they knew, for after a time—it may have 
been when the detested beavers were worn out, but how 
horribly well they must have worn !—they were allowed to 
wear caps. 

As they grew older, however, his sons learned to know 
and reverence their father, and in a short account of him, 
which my father had printed in 1881, he gives some interesting 
particulars of his life and character :— 

“ At an early age,” he writes, “my father was sent to a 
school kept by a worthy Friend named John Benwell, at 
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Sidcot, Somerset, in a house on the site where Sidcot School 
now stands. 

“TI have no record of his school-days except a tradition 
that before he commenced any mathematical studies his 
master once found him assisting an older boy who could not 
get on with his algebra, and thereupon set him to learn the 
rudiments of that science. I gather from this circumstance 
that he early developed that appetite for figures which 
distinguished him. 

“In accordance with the practice of those days he was 
taken from school at the early age of fourteen ” (he was thirteen 
and a quarter), “and thus enjoyed no scholastic advantages 
beyond the rudiments of a plain English education. 

“ On leaving school, he was placed in the office of his elder 
brother, the late Young Sturge, to learn the business of a 
Land Surveyor, in which he soon became proficient. I have 
heard my uncle say that such was my father’s energy and 
quickness, he would get through as much work in a day as 
any three young men in his employ . . . On the death of his 
brother in 1844, my father became head of the firm and filled 
that position nearly up to the date of his decease in 1857. 

“ My father possessed a vigorous constitution ; and although 
his profession was one involving great physical exertion, I have 
heard him say that when a young man he did not know fatigue. 
As a boy I sometimes accompanied him on his surveying 
expeditions, and can speak from experience of his appetite 
for work and the rapidity of his movements, which often put 
the powers of endurance of my boyish limbs to a severe strain. 
Nor did his labours cease with the daylight ; for after a long 
and hard day’s work in the field, and a hasty meal, he would 
prolong to a late hour his labour of recording the day’s 
proceedings, having in the end almost, if not fully, accomplished 
the work of two ordinary men. To this extraordinary energy 
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he added a quick perception, a sound and discriminating 
judgment, and an inflexible integrity, which combined to raise 
him to the first rank of his profession, and to win for him the 
esteem and regard of all, whether high or low, with whom he 
was brought in contact . . . He conducted himself in all his 
transactions with the utmost simplicity and straightforwardness. 
Of tact and address in the management of men he had little ; 
but his evident sincerity inspired great confidence and gave 
him much influence; and he had a bonhomie which people 
liked.* In his middle life I have often been amused with his 
hearty, ringing laugh when a stroke of wit or a facetious remark 
was made by someone transacting business with him. In his 
intercourse with high and low he strictly adhered to plainness of 
speech and behaviour. As for his apparel, it was not only 
plain, but in his younger days untidy. My mother (who was 
herself a pattern of neatness) used to say that one of the first 
things she had to do after their marriage was to institute a 
general brushing of his clothes. The same want of neatness 
pervaded his office; his papers were kept in great disorder, 
and, together with his business memoranda, were often difficult 
to trace, and incomprehensible to anyone but himself. I 
may add,” continued my father, “that he was a very humble- 
minded man, always keeping himself in the background and 
making way for others ; he was one of the most unselfish men 
I ever knew.” The sensitiveness of his conscience was shown 
on his deathbed, when he “ directed his executors to pay a sum 
of money to one of his emp * ayers for what he conceived to be 
an omission in the management of a business transaction.” 
“Were I,” says his son, “to select for him an appropriate 
motto it would be factis non verbis.” 


* I was informed by one who knew him well that when the Great 
Western Railway was constructed the purchase of the land near 
Bristol was chiefly entrusted to him, and that there were few appeals 
from his judgment.—E.S. 
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Notwithstanding his apparently strong physique, my 
grandfather did not live to old age. In the autumn of 1856 
he was attacked by a mysterious and alarming disease, and 
before long it was diagnosed as cancer, so situated as to cause 
excruciating pain, but only gradual failure of the vital powers. 
My Aunts Catherine and Matilda have left poignant accounts 
of his last illness, in which it may be said that he showed not 
only how a Christian can die, but how for long months he can 
suffer. His wife and daughters tenderly nursed him to the 
end, with little outside help. It is a moving story still, although 
all the actors in it have now passed to their rest. He died 
October 19th, 1857. 

The record of such a life—little known as my grandfather 
was beyond his immediate circle—and circumscribed as were 
his interests—for he knew nothing of music or art—is yet 
one to which his descendants can look back with pride. He set 
an example, not only of “high thinking and plain living,” 
but of absolute integrity in all his dealings. I believe his 
children faithfully maintained this standard. Their generation 
also has passed away; my own is rapidly passing; but our 
successors, whatever their calling or position in the world, 
must surely feel, if they look back on the past, something of 
what is implied in the words noblesse oblige. It will be well if 
they too, in their turn, can meet the complicated needs of their 
time with the singleness of purpose and simple-hearted devotion 
to duty of my grandfather, Jacob Player Sturge. 


o* 


CHAPTER VII 


SARAH (STEPHENS) STURGE ; CATHERINE AND 
MATILDA STURGE 


My grandmother, Sarah Sturge (1789-1867), survived her 
husband for ten years. She was of small stature, and in later 
life stooped a good deal; but I remember her as rather a 
formidable old lady with whom her grandchildren neve felt 
quite at their ease. In the case of our family this may have 
been partly because our mother, who came from a lively, 
sociable circle in the neighbourhood of London, had not 
found it easy to fit into—what seemed to her—the somewhat 
austere miliew into which she married. I do not think 
she and her mother-in-law had much in common, Our 
other grandmother—Elizabeth Allen—seemed closer to us 
in temperament and interests. But both my grandmothers 
were, in their way, fine examples of the Quakeress of their 
day. 

Grandmother Sturge’s dress was beautifully neat and 
finished in all its details. The white muslin handkerchief 
which filled the front of her dark silk dress lay in faultless 
folds : the Shetland shawl which she wore indoors was carefully 
arranged: her cap— perhaps rather stiff, with its pleated, 
up-tilted crown—was always in perfect order and fitly framed 
the face, a little severe in expression and lined with the 
experience of years. 

My Grandmother Allen also kept strictly to Quaker garb; 
but her dress was a thought ai elegant in cut, and its open 
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front showed a dainty chemisette fastened with a pretty brooch. 
Her cap of transparent net was less peaked in the crown 
and finished with satin ribbon ; its soft tulle border framed a 
face—still attractive—which in youth had been beautiful, 
but, when I knew it (she died when I was twelve years old), 
bore the impress of many sorrows. 

Such were my grandmothers. Will there ever again be 
dress so becoming to the old ? 

After my Grandmother Sturge’s death in 1867 my Aunts 
Catherine and Matilda, and my Uncle Walter, continued 
to live in the family house, No. 9 Cotham Road, until his 
marriage in 1878. Then it had to be given up, and as it 
was not large enough for us, my father sold it and it passed 
into other hands. My aunts went to live in a smaller house 
—No. 13 Cotham Gardens—which was henceforth their home. 
Our uncle, who married Margaret, the much-loved eldest 
daughter of our great-aunt, Rebecca Thompson, from 
whose notes I have quoted, took a pleasant house in Cotham 
Park. 

The family circle was large, and our aunts’ house, as long 
as they both lived, was the common centre and meeting-place, 
generally on Sunday mornings after our return from whatever 
place of worship we attended. Very pleasant these gatherings 
were, and they helped to keep bright the chain of cousinly 
intimacy, as one or another returned home for a time from the 
various distant parts where marriage or business had led them 
to settle. 

Both our aunts were lively, clever women, very racy and 
amusing in conversation. In early life “ Aunt Kate” had left 
Friends under the influence of a young clergyman, whose 
premature death ended what was probably the romance of 
her life, and must have been a very great grief. She suffered 
from some obscure nervous affection which caused much pain 
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and malaise and prevented her from walking far, so that she 
was always an invalid ; but she threw herself with characteristic 
energy into a much-needed work, which was started in Bristol 
in the fifties, on behalf of neglected young girls, Under the 
name of the “ Preventive Mission” it has been carried on for 
many years, and it was, I believe, the forerunner of that set 
up in London by Mrs. Nassau Senior and others, with the 
somewhat ponderous title of the “ Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants,” shortened (when I knew it) 
into the “ Mabys.” To the end of her life my aunt took 
much interest in the work of this Committee, which met 
weekly at her house. 

Aunt Kate must have been handsome in her youth. She 
had regular features, dark-grey eyes and black eyebrows, 
which seemed almost to meet when she looked disapprovingly 
at some naughty young person, but added piquancy to her 
expression when in good form for conversation or spicy 
comments on family happenings. Her caustic tongue was a 
terror to evildoers, but, nevertheless, she was both loved and 
respected, and for many years it was she who held together 
the threads of the various families. She lived to be ninety, a 
striking example of the mellowing influence of old age, and 
when she died in 1918, although for two or three years her 
mind and memory had failed, she left a blank which no one 
else could fill. 

Our Aunt Matilda was different in character and appearance. 
Very short in stature and homely in person, she was not so 
attractive as her sisters, but in some directions had more 
intellectual power. Hers was the kind of temperament which 
always brings suffering to its possessor. Warm-hearted and 
affectionate, but quick-tempered and sensitive to criticism, 
her amour-propre was easily wounded, so that her relations 
with those around her at times were difficult. But she was a 
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woman of very real Christian character and had learned much 
in the school of life. She was an “acknowledged” minister 
among Friends, and often spoke in their meetings. Her 
addresses were always concise and to the point, and I have 
never known anyone with just her power of expressing one 
thought in perfect language; she never amplified or 
embroidered, but finished quite simply and then resumed 
her seat. She had some literary power and contributed many 
articles to the weekly journals and other publications of Friends, 
and she wrote a good many short poems, some of which were 
inspired by real poetic feeling. A touching sonnet, which 
I quote, shows what some of her unfulfilled desires had 
been :— 


Two things in youth I longed for: Love and Fame— 
Have they been mine? If so in other wise 

Than as I dreamed. Love came in such a guise 

I scarcely knew him; or so late he came 

I could not let him in: and round my name 

Gleams faintest semblance of that other prize, 

Too faint to dazzle or delude my eyes— 

Enough to teach me to resign my claim. 

Two things I prayed and wept for: Faith and Hope— 
And they were granted me, nor fails the store, 

And as I ask I still receive the more, 

And calmly tread life’s fast descending slope, 

No sorrow added to these gifts divine— 

Why should I grieve for aught that ne’er was mine ? 


On her seventieth birthday she sent round the family the 
following lines, as her greeting on the occasion :— 


MY SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
29th May, 1899. 


And so I too am old—have reached a height 
That seemed erstwhile so distant to my view; 
The summit still in mist is veiled from sight ; 
It is not long e’er I ascend it too: 

But now I pause a moment and look back 
On all the distance of the trodden track. 
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Let me look back first on that far - off past, 
When childish feet were bounding on their way, 
And childish smiles and tears, succeeding fast, 
Filled up the moments of the fleeting day ; 
And I that little child! Ah, let me vow 

All tenderness to these, the children, now. 


And then came youth; it had its golden hours, 
—Not all its blossoms ripened into fruit ; 

Yet in the soil prepared by sun and showers, 

Some seeds were dropped that in their time took root. 
I had not all I longed for, hoped to gain, 

And youth is thorny, yet life was not vain. 


It was not vain, because when far astray, 

My heart less buoyant, hopes a little dim, 

I sought and found a Friend who knew the way, 
And promised guidance if I leaned on Him. 

Hath He not led me through the dark and shine, 
Keeping His word? Though oft I failed in mine. 


And then the busy years that followed soon, 
I see them all and how I strove to find 

And to fulfil my task; at hour of noon, 

And yet more earnest as the day declined. 
Sometimes the burden and the heat oppressed, 
The path was stony and I longed for rest. 


But hope and help were near, nor need I tell 
How oft I lingered, or have missed my way ; 
There was a hand to raise me when I fell: 

With humble heart I own His help and stay. 
Own too, my earthly joys, friends kind and true, 
A peaceful home, where mercies fall like dew. 


And now ’tis eventide: the sky is clear— 
Foretells a brighter dawn beyond the night ; 
Let me look on: the darkness drawing near 
Will need no candle, for the Lord is light ; 
Let me but seek to do and bear His will— 
To me and mine He will be gracious still. 
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My aunt died in June, 1903, aged seventy-four, and with 
these lines I may fitly close these scattered notes. 

It is impossible to search the records of the past, even 
when they only concern obscure people unknown to the 
world, who probably knew little of the stirring events of the 
times in which they lived—except that they brought war 
and distress in their train—without feeling how complex is 
national life. 

To outward seeming it was the King and his ministers and 
the men in high places who alone were concerned in the 
momentous events which stand to the credit and discredit of 
eighteenth-century England. Doubtless it was so, for the masses 
of the people were not then enfranchised, and were, therefore, 
without political influence. Until the passing of the Reform Act 
of 1832 such a substantial citizen as my Grandfather Sturge 
had no vote ; although—Quaker as he was—he took his part 
as Special Constable in patrolling the streets during the riots 
which preceded it in Bristol, when the Reform Bill had been 
thrown out by the House of Lords. (In pre-Reform days 
the freemen—a close corporation, limited in numbers, formed 
the electorate in Bristol for Parliamentary elections.) All 
this is true; but it is also true that it was the existence 
of a great substratum of quiet folk, who lived honest and 
industrious lives and kept the torch of true religion alight, 
which enabled the country to surmount the great difficulties 
of the times. 

Gradually the conscience of the nation was aroused : slavery 
and the slave trade were abolished; the status of the poor 
and down-trodden was raised, and their rights as citizens 
began to be recognised. Great leaders of the people arose, 
but they would have been powerless to bring about reforms 
without an immense body of faithful followers, who brought 
the pressure of public opinion to bear on reluctant defenders 
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of ancient abuses and class privileges. So it will always be. 
Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose. It is for each generation 
to see to it that it does its part, under the special conditions 
of its own time, as diligently and loyally as our humble 
forefathers in their day did theirs. 
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SCOULAR IRENE MILLIKEN. SKELTON. 
RELTON . 
| MILLIKEN. 
| | | | | | 
Wn MARGARET M. Francis ROGER Mary MICHAEL JouNn Juxtan.| Jos. RicnarpD JouN BARBARA. 
ScOULAR L, FRANCES. W. RELTON. KEITH. STURGE. CHRISTOPHER. ANTHONY. BARTLEY. 


} 
vw rede L St ac jc. 


{ 
CALEB, b. 1682 (eccentric). 


1ers, 


FANNY m. JOSEPH CLARK. 


JACOB m. 1778 Mary YOUNG. Others. 
b. 1754. 
d. 1811. 
CLARK. 
H JosEPu Cyrus JamMEs m, ELEANOR STEPHENS. 
j m. m. 
MARTHA SARAH 
GILLETT. BULL. 
JOSEPH. ALFRED CLARK. 
m. | 
Spacer Amy Glove WILLIAM FANNy Mary ANNIE, ELEANOR EDMUND SOPHIA. 
. m, m. m. m. M.D. m. m. 
CLARK. FIELDEN HELEN ARTHUR Joun FRED. Impey. LUucRETIA 
THORPE. PRIESTMAN REYNOLDS. MOoORLAND. KENDALL. 
Dora. Linian A. HENRY / BRIGHT. 
VAUGHAN Joun CoLpy 
m. Descendants. and others. Descendants. RODERICK. 
MINNIE 
| CLARK. 
CLARK. 
| Dorotuy PHYLLIS Duncan. RALPH. 
m. 
— McMIcHAEL 
oB PLAYER m. SARAH STEPHENS. CELIA m. GEORGE COLE. M. Sy epee pty 
1793—1857. | a) : : 
Descendants. A child. | 
JOHN ROGER EsTHER ALICE. MARGARET HILDA. 
BRIGHT m. m. m. 
m. SARAH Sick. A, GILLETr®. 
(1) CaRA PEASE. BANCROFT. CLOTHIER. 
| 
| (2) E. Pecuey. Descendants. PETER. Descendants. 
ANTHONY. 
= = STURGE. _.. 
be pide ANNE idee CATHERINE. MaTILDA. WALTER Rosert F, 
fe m. m. m. m. m. 
LOTTE SOPHIA SAMUEL GEORGE MARGARET MARGARET 
LEN. DUDLEY TANNER. STURGE. THOMPSON. = TREGELLES. 
TANNER. 
| | 
SARAH Evita WiriamM E, AGNES. Others. 
JANE. MARY. m. 
Mary T. 
STURGE. 
STURGE. 
—— | STURGE. 
DUDLEY ELIzABETH THEODORE PuILie HowarD MARIAN CATHERINE EDGAR | | 
m. HENRIETTA. m. m. m. m. ISABEL MARY Lucy. ALICE. ROSAMOND. FANNY MILDRED 
Ivy Dew May CLARE GEORGE L, HEAVEN. m. m. m. m. 
| GRIPPER. Brooks, DorotHy TREGELLES. GILBERT Ws. E. CHARLES ARTHUR 
| CROYSDALE. Descendants STEPHENS. TANNER. STEPHENS. STEPHENS. 
Dorotuy PauL | 
in DuDLEY Descendants. GEOFFREY OLGA. 
— Hort. m. i 1916. 
| a ~— * STEPHENS. STEPHENS. | 
| GRAHAM. | | 
<OLINE. Joun ROBERT. Denys. VERYAN. PETER. HILARY. JENIFER. ROSEMARY 
m. 
Lucy. ANN. =‘ JANET. Mary 
Rowat. 
CHRISTOPHER 


Joun. 


EDITH 
m. 
GEORGE 
HINDE. 


Descendants. 


FRANCIS 
m. 
E. SMITHSON. 


Descendants. 


Chart 11. Woung Family, 


CurIsToPpuER YounG (b. circa 1640), by trade a weaver, from Brinkworth, but afterwards of Tockington Park. 


m. 
Hannan Mixer, d. of Wm. Millet, of Frampton Cotterell, “ An ancient family of large estate.” 


CHRISTOPHER 
m. 1682 
Hester Boye, 


Mary CHRISTOPHER 
m. 
1st, Mary STURGE 


m. 
Josern SturGe IIT. 
(née Wilkins) 


For descendants see 


Sturge Chart. and, m. ANN POLE. 


Jaco 
m. 


\ 
Jacos (and several others) | 
m. 


Epwarp (b, 1722) Others 
m™. 


CHRISTOPHER (0. 1717) 
m. 


ELizaBETH BULBOOK 


Children Children. 


Mary... (d. 1795) 
(of Hillington) 
YOUNG. 
| | | 
EpwarD THomas HESTER Mary Others. | 
m. m. m. (6. 1757, d. 1830) 
SALLY Ep era SAMUEL m. | 
WESTON. Bowley. Jacos 
STURGE. 
| From this family are the | 
Dr. THomas YounG SARAH. Daughter. Bristol Sturges. 
(b. 1773, @. 1829) (Kept a School at Milverton) 
(lived at Milverton, Som.) | 
Decipherer of Rosetta Stone. STURGE. } 
| | 
SARAH Youne Jacos Deas Others. 
m. m. m. 
H. F, Correre.y. SARAH JALLAND. SARAH STEPHENS. 
Descendants. Descendants. } 
| STURGE. 
| | et, | 
WILLIAM HENRY ANN JANE CATHERINE. MaTILDA. WALTER RosBeErtT F. 
m. m. m. m. | m. m. 
CHARLOTTE A. SoPHIA SAMUEL GEORGE | M. Toompson. M. TREGELLES. 
ALLEN, Duprey. TANNER. STURGE. ds.p. 
d.s.p. 
Descendants, Descendants. \ Descendants. 
STURGE.. 
| | I) | | 
Emiry. Marcaret ExizaABeTH. WILLIAM Mary Joun P. Cuas.A. Gui HELEN CLEMENT CAROLINE. 
m. ALLEN. CHARLOTTE. | Maria. Younes. 
F, Goopgopy. 
GOODBODY. 
] | 
E. Louise Rea Wi CHARLOTTE J. MARGARET. CLEMENT R. E. GuLI | 
m. STURGE STURGE m. m. m. 
Hersert E. m. m. HERBERT E, Noran J. H. Eaves. 
STURGE. Juke IRENE MILLIKEN. SKELTON. 
ScouLar. RELTON. Child. | 
Children. Children, 
| 
| 
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